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ENFORCEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  DRUG  LAWS: 
STRATEGIES  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE  FBI 
AND  DEA 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  30,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
2141,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  McCoUum  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bill  McCollum,  Steven  Schiff,  Stephen 
E.  Buyer,  Howard  Coble,  Fred  Heineman,  Ed  Bryant  of  Tennessee, 
Steve  Chabot,  Bob  Barr,  Charles  E.  Schumer,  Robert  C.  Scott,  Zoe 
Lofgren,  Sheila  Jackson  Lee,  and  Melvin  L.  Watt. 

Also  present:  Paul  J.  McNulty,  chief  counsel;  Glenn  R.  Schmitt, 
counsel;  Dan  Bryant,  assistant  counsel;  Aerin  D.  Dunkle,  research 
assistant;  Audray  Clement,  secretary;  and  Tom  Diaz,  minority 
counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  McCOLLUM 

Mr.  McCollum.  This  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  will 
come  to  order. 

Today  we  begin  the  first  in  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  con- 
cerning the  war  on  drugs.  The  struggle  against  drug  abuse  has 
dominated  the  attention  of  policymakers  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  combat  both  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  controlled  substances.  Most  importantly,  many  dedi- 
cated law  enforcement  professionals  have  paid  the  ultimate  price  to 
enforce  the  drug  laws  of  this  land. 

We  must  never  forget  that  it  was  exactly  10  years  ago  this  spring 
when  DEA  Agent  Kiki  Camerena  was  kidnaped,  brutally  tortured, 
and  killed  by  Mexican  drug  traffickers.  That  despicable  act,  like 
the  cocaine  overdose  of  college  basketball  star  Len  Bias,  contrib- 
uted to  a  climate  of  moral  outrage  throughout  America  toward  drug 
abuse. 

In  response  to  this  outrage  and  behind  the  strong  leadership  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  Congress  devoted  countless  hours  from 
1985  to  1988  in  the  development  of  powerful  legislative  tools  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  to  use  against  drug  trafficking  operations. 
And,  by  all  accounts,  Federal  agents  and  prosecutors  have  made 
extensive  use  of  these  tools. 
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Moreover,  we  must  remember  the  energy  with  which  the  first 
drug  czar,  Bill  Bennett,  traveled  the  country  from  1989  to  1990 
campaigning  against  drug  use.  He  defined  the  issue  in  unmistak- 
able terms:  Drug  abuse  is  the  enemy  of  freedom  and  opportunity; 
tolerance  is  simply  not  an  option.  Well,  a  lot  has  changed  in  5 
years.  Instead  of  steadily  declining  drug  use  statistics,  we  see  drug 
use  on  the  rise.  Instead  of  moral  indignation  about  the  presence  of 
drugs  in  our  schools,  homes,  and  workplaces,  we  see  attitudes  of 
indifference  and  ambivalence.  Instead  of  building  international 
strategies  to  destroy  narco  empires  and  eradicate  illicit  drug  pro- 
duction, we  hear  virtually  nothing  about  these  issues  in  the  context 
of  foreign  relations. 

And  the  perception  that  many  of  us  have  about  the  lack  of  re- 
solve and  commitment  against  the  scourge  of  drugs  in  our  Nation 
is  supported  by  the  facts.  In  nearly  every  category  of  antidrug  ac- 
tivity there  has  been  substantial  erosion  over  the  past  2  years. 
There's  been  a  marked  decline  to  the  number  of  drug  traffickers 
prosecuted.  Fewer  assets  have  been  seized  and  forfeited.  Drug 
interdiction  has  dropped,  and  resources  for  fighting  drug  traffickers 
have  been  cut  for  overseas  drug  trafficking.  About  the  only  increase 
we  see  is  in  the  area  of  drug  use,  where  for  the  first  time  in  over 
a  decade  drug  use  by  high  school  students  is  on  the  rise. 

Now,  as  I  said  last  week  when  this  subcommittee  examined  ac- 
tivities of  the  Justice  Department's  Criminal  Division,  I  do  not 
think  that  statistics  tell  the  whole  story,  but  one  thing  is  clear: 
This  trend  must  be  reversed.  We  must  regain  the  energy  we  had 
a  few  years  ago  if  we're  going  to  avoid  a  drug  crisis  of  unprece- 
dented proportions.  We  must  be  aware  of  what  we're  going  to  be 
doing.  We  must  have  a  strategy  that  really  works.  Some  think  it's 
time  to  throw  in  the  towel,  give  up  the  war  against  drugs,  but  the 
American  people  know  how  foolish  that  would  be.  They  have  sent 
us  here  to  strengthen  law  enforcement,  not  to  pull  it  away  from 
those  who  terrorize  neighborhoods  and  tempt  children  to  destroy 
their  futures. 

The  positive  news  in  all  of  this  is  with  us  today.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  FBI  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  ably 
led  by  Director  Freeh  and  Administrator  Constantine,  have  not  lost 
their  will  to  enforce  our  Nation's  drug  laws.  These  agents  continue 
to  fight  every  day,  often  risking  their  lives  in  the  process.  America 
is  privileged  to  have  such  public  servants.  On  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  want  to  say  that  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
both  of  you  to  regain  our  momentum  in  the  battle  of  the  war 
against  drugs.  Again,  we  could  not  ask  for  two  people  who  are  bet- 
ter prepared  for  this  task  than  you.  Judge  Freeh,  and  you,  Mr. 
Constantine. 

There  are  many  issues  that  I'm  looking  forward  to  discussing 
with  you.  Some  of  them  that  I'd  like  to  know  about  are,  if  we  are 
developing  a  realistic  and  achievable  strategy  for  identifying  and 
removing  the  major  wholesale  drug  distributors  operating  in  our 
country,  if  our  focus  on  drug-related  street  crime  conflicts  with  the 
mission  of  dismantling  the  major  drug  trafficking  cells.  What,  if 
anything,  is  being  done  by  this  administration  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  international  drug  cartels?  If  we 
are  committed  to  developing  a  useful   system  of  strategic  Intel- 


ligence  for  drug  law  enforcement,  if  we  are  making  adequate  use 
of  money-laundering  laws — that  is,  are  we  giving  appropriate  at- 
tention to  the  goal  of  taking  the  profit  out  of  drug  trafficking? 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  I'm  sure  will  be  asked 
not  only  by  me,  but  other  members  of  this  panel,  and  in  the  weeks 
ahead  we're  going  to  hear  from  experts  who  are  also  involved  in 
this  issue. 

But  today  we're  going  to  begin  with  two  people  who  have  the  best 
expertise,  two  in  whom  I  have  personally  a  great  deal  of  confidence, 
and  I  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Now  today  we  don't  have  our  good  ranking  minority  member 
here,  Mr.  Schumer,  for  an  opening  statement  present  with  us,  but 
Mr.  Watt  is  here.  Would  you  care  to  make  an  opening  statement, 
Mr.  Watt? 

Mr.  Watt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  the 
only  member  on  the  Democratic  side  to  be  present.  So  I  have  not 
prepared  an  opening  statement.  I  do,  however,  want  to  welcome  the 
two  witnesses  here  and  express  my  desire  to  hear  their  testimony 
and  listen  intently  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

I  would  express  one  small  reservation,  and  maybe  it's  larger  than 
I'm  making  it  out  to  be,  but  the  tone  of  the  memorandum  that 
came  out  to  the  subcommittee  in  preparation  for  this  hearing  leads 
me  to  express  some  concern  that  we  might  be  politicizing  the  issue 
of  drug  use,  and  to  start  with  the  statement  that  somehow  the 
Clinton  administration  is  responsible  in  some  way  for  a  great  in- 
crease in  drug  use  in  this  country  seems  to  me  ignores  the  reality 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  hope  and  aspirations  and  what's 
going  on  in  our  communities  and  the  increase  in  drug  use.  I  simply 
don't  think  that's  a  political  issue.  And  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
process  of  these  hearings  we  will  not  attempt  to  politicize  that  be- 
cause, if  we  do,  I  think  we  divert  attention  from  serious  issues  that 
exist  in  our  communities.  And  I  would  tell  you  that  if  we  try  to 
make  the  case  of  blame  for  either  Republicans  or  Democrats,  I 
think  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  will  bear  the  burden 
of  that  blame  much,  much  more  than  we  on  this  side,  by  virtue  of 
the  policies  that  they  are  pursuing,  both  in  terms  of  cuts  to  the 
Federal  budget  and  providing  opportunities  for  people  to  live  up  to 
their  potential.  I  will  leave  that  alone  and  just  express  my  hope 
that  we  are  not  about  to  politicize  this  issue  in  this  hearing  or  any 
subsequent  hearings,  that  we  try  to  get  to  a  constructive  discussion 
of  the  issues  and  the  causes  of  the  problem  of  drugs  in  this  country 
and  not  play  the  political  game  of  blaming  others  for  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well,  you're  quite  welcome.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  we  are  not  about  to  politicize 
the  war  against  drugs.  It  has  had  a  very  bipartisan  effort  over  all 
the  years  that  I  have  served,  and  I  certainly  intend  to  continue  to 
do  that. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  was  referring  to  in  the  product  of  the 
subcommittee  was  the  quote  that  sort  of  set  the  tone  in  terms  of 
the  problem  we  have.  The  quote  is  by  John  Walters,  who's  the 
president  of  the  New  Citizen  Project  and  former  Deputy  Director 
of  Supply  Control  in  the  Office  of  the  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
And  we  did  use  his  quote  not  making  a  statement  for  us,  but  rath- 


er  simply  to  set  the  tone  that  he  said  there,  to  bring  up  some  level 
of  alarm  that  does  seem  to  exist  in  the  statistics  we  have,  which 
is  why  we're  having  the  hearing  in  part  today.  And  he  said,  "if  cur- 
rent"— and  this  was  his  quote — "if  current  trends  continue,  by  1996 
the  Clinton  administration  will  have  presided  over  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  drug  use  in  modern  American  history."  Now  I  don't  know 
the  merit  of  that.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  politicize  that,  nor  my  in- 
tent to  talk  about  the  drug  problem  in  terms  of  any  one  Presidency 
versus  another.  That  is  not  the  objective  here.  I  think  the  rest  of 
the  report  is  pretty  objective. 

Anyone  else  wish  to  make  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Buyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Yes,  thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  concur  with  your  remarks,  and  was  rather  surprised  by  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  the  other  side.  I  mean,  there  are  many 
reasons  for  Democrats  to  be  very  defensive  of  this  President  right 
now,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  into  all  that  today. 

Let  me  just  extend  a  welcome  to  both  of  you  to  this  committee. 
And  to  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  I  appreciate  your  coming  by  the 
other  day,  and  I  think  we  had  a  very  good  conversation.  The  sincer- 
ity of  my  comments,  then,  in  private  are  no  different  than  in  pub- 
lic. I  have  great  respect  for  you  and  what  you  do. 

In  a  little  bit  I'm  going  to  have  to  leave  and  go  to  the  National 
Security  Committee,  and  I  sit  there  and  I  look  at  guys  that  have 
stars  on  their  shoulders,  and  when  I  look  at  those  guys  that  have 
stars  on  their  shoulders  and  wear  the  uniform,  it's  no  different 
than  those  of  you  who  are  on  the  front  lines  here  in  America, 
whether  it's  getting — from  gangs  corruption  to  narcotics  to  Mafia, 
to  provide  safer  homes  and  communities  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  no  politics  in  that.  Nobody  asked  you  if  you  were  a  Republican 
or  Democrat  when  you're  on  the  front  line  getting  shot  at  on  the 
streets,  did  they?  I  don't  think  so.  So  there's  no  intent  here  to  po- 
liticize anything.  You're  not  setting  policy;  you're  carrying  out  pol- 
icy. And  it's  up  to  us  with  regard  to  our  oversight  responsibilities 
to  take  a  look  at  policy,  and  let's  not  get  into  the  politics. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Does  anyone  else  desire  an  opening  statement? 
Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Coble.  Well,  I  had  not  planned  to,  but  I  will  weigh  in  very 
briefly  as  well.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  hit  me 
from  the  blind  side.  I  didn't  think  this  was  to  be  politicized  at  all, 
and  I  didn't  think  the  chairman  was  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing 
there.  So  I'll  weigh  into  that  end. 

And,  as  an  aside,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  when  you  re- 
ferred, sir,  to  the  men  with  stars  on  their  collar,  don't  forget  the 
guys  and  women  with  stripes  on  their  sleeves  as  well,  because  of- 
tentimes I  think  we  overlook  the  enlisted  ranks,  and  they,  too,  play 
a  very  significant  role,  as  do  you  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enjoyed  a  very  meaningful  meeting  earlier  this 
week  with  the  FBI  Director  and  his  staff  concerning  this  very  prob- 
lem at  hand  today.  And,  as  you  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  this — 
I'm  going  to  say  it  perhaps  less  eloquently  than  you  did,  but  this 
drug  business,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Director,  as  I  said  to  you  the 
other  day,  I  think  the  abuse  of  drugs  in  this  country  has  the  capac- 


ity  and  the  potential  of  causing  us  to  collapse  as  a  nation.  This  rat 
poison,  which  is  how  I  refer  to  unlawful  drugs,  I  think  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  bring  us  down. 

And  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  detailed  hearing  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  thank  you  for  having  called  this  hearing. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Heineman,  do  you  wish  to  make  an  opening  remark?  Or,  Mr. 
Barr? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  could  have  resorted  to  a  prepared  statement  and  I  had  not 
planned  on  making  a  prepared  statement.  And  as  far  as  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  this  committee,  hopefully — hopefully,  as  I  see  it — it 
will  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  two  meetings  we  had,  apolitical. 
And  I  don't  criticize  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  across  the 
aisle.  Knowing  him,  he's  speaking  from  the  gut,  and  I  intend  to 
speak  from  the  gut  as  well.  I've  been  in  the  law  enforcement  busi- 
ness too  long  not  to  do  that,  and  I'm  extra  sensitive  as  far  as  nar- 
cotics is  concerned  because  I  believe  it's  the  driving  force  between 
us  and  the  criminals. 

I've  seen  the  city  that  I  policed  for  15  years  be  turned  into  a 
sleepy  town  in  North  Carolina,  although  it  was  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  into  a  semiwar  zone,  and  I  saw  that  happening  because 
of  drugs.  I  saw  it  happening  because  Raleigh,  NC,  was  discovered; 
it  was  discovered  by  Bronx  dope  dealers.  Durham,  NC,  was  discov- 
ered by  Brooklyn  dope  dealers.  And  enter  the  assassinations  on  the 
streets,  the  killings  and  the  drive-bys,  which  never  existed  before. 
I  saw  a  city  transformed,  and  I  saw  a  State  transformed,  if  I  want 
to  bring  in  the  Charlotte  and  Winston-Salem,  and  Greensboro  expe- 
rience. This  is  apolitical.  It  has  to  be  apolitical  for  professionals. 

I'm  not — 3  months  ago,  I  was  sitting  out  there  in  the  audience; 
today  I'm  a  Congressman.  I'm  not  going  to  be  here  long  enough  to 
transform  my  mentality  into  political  statements,  but  this  is  real. 

We  had  hearings  last  week  where  the  Attorney  General's  rep- 
resentatives were  here,  and  we  asked  them  some  questions  about 
drugs,  about  the  direction  of  drugs  in  this  country,  about  the  less- 
ening of  prosecutions  at  the  Federal  level,  about  the  lessening  of 
prosecutions  to  the  point  where  I  was  disturbed,  and  we  did  ask 
questions  that  I  expect  to  get  answers  from  the  Attorney  General's 
Office. 

Now,  again,  I  know  you  folks  work  for  an  administration,  and  it's 
not  the  President  that  I'm  looking  for.  It  may  not  be  planned,  but 
to  resort  to  figures,  figures  that  we  have  gotten  from  the  adminis- 
tration, we  see  a  diminution  of  prosecutions  at  the  Federal  level  for 
drugs.  I  hear  myself  from  people,  not  a  lot  of  people,  but  from  peo- 
ple in  the  know,  that  they  believe  there's  a  diminution  of  drug 
prosecution  as  far  as  priorities  are  concerned  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I'm  concerned  about  that.  We're  concerned  about  that. 
And,  hopefully,  we'll  get  answers  to  our  questions  of  last  week  from 
the  AG's  Office,  and  we  would  like  to  know  from  you  exactly  how 
you  see  things. 

And  I  realize  there  are  some  restrictions,  some  things  that  you 
may  not  be  able  to  say  to  us  here  without  embarrassment,  and  I 
understand  that,  and  I  think  the  mentality  of  my  colleagues  under- 
stand that  as  well,  but  I  feel  fortunate  and  privileged  that  both  of 


you,  whose  backgrounds  I'm  very  familiar  with,  are  in  the  positions 
that  you're  in.  I  feel  that  the  President,  the  administration  of  this 
country,  has  done  very  wisely  at  least  in  your  two  selections  as  to 
head  agencies.  I'm  comfortable  in  that. 

And  I'm  delighted  to  have  you  here  today,  and  I'm  anxious  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Barr. 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I'd  like  to  tell  both  the  Directors  here  today  that  it's  an 
honor  to  appear  with  them.  As  a  former  U.S.  attorney,  I  have  a 
very  keen  interest  in  the  subject  matter  that  brings  us  here  today. 
I  look  forward  to  us  beginning,  but  certainly  just  beginning,  to  look 
at  some  of  the  issues  here,  and  there  will  be  an  awful  lot  more 
work  that  all  of  us  in  this  room  today  will  have  to  do. 

I,  of  course,  have  followed,  as  have  both  Directors,  and  as  the 
chairman,  sort  of  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  our  success  in  the  war 
against  mind-altering  diaigs,  and  I  notice,  of  course,  over  the  years 
it  doesn't  really  have  too  much  to  do  with  which  party  is  in  control 
of  any  of  the  political  mechanisms  in  our  country.  So  I  don't  think 
it's  really  a  partisan  issue  at  all. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  statistics  that  we  see  that 
have  raised  at  least  some  red  flags  in  my  mind  are  not  simply 
those  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  but  go  back  a  couple  of  years 
before  that.  And  I  would  like  to,  as  we  have  the  hearing  today  and 
then  in  the  future,  receive  information  from  both  of  these  Directors 
as  to  their  thoughts  on  why  there  may  be  some  problems,  some 
dropoffs  in  asset  forfeitures,  some  dropoffs  in  budgets,  some 
dropoffs  in  prosecutions,  because  I  know  the  reasons  for  these 
things  are  very  complex,  but  I  would  certainly  presume  that  they 
share  our  concern,  if  there  are,  in  fact,  dropoffs  in  prosecutions, 
dropoffs  in  the  resolve  to  fight  against  mind-altering  drugs.  And 
I'm  certain,  also,  that  if  we  do  see  that,  that  these  agencies  that 
are  represented  here  today  will  work  very  closely  with  us  in  our 
respective  areas  of  constitutional  authority  to  make  sure  that  we 
can  improve  where  improvements  need  to  be  made  because  I,  for 
one,  never  want  to  be  a  party  to  any  activity  that  would  result  in 
a  dropoff,  a  serious  dropoff,  in  our  will  and  our  resolve  to  fight 
against  mind-altering  drugs. 

With  that,  I  look  forward  to  this  hearing  and  future  hearings  and 
working  with  these  two  distinguished  gentlemen  and  their  agents 
and  personnel,  and  thank  the  chairman  for  allowing  me  to  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  You're  welcome.  I'm  not  attempting  to  solicit 
more  statements,  but  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Chabot  have  just  ar- 
rived, and  if  either  of  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  make  an  opening 
comment  or  address  the  witnesses  and  welcome  them,  you  are  cer- 
tainly privileged  to  do  so.  Mr.  Bryant,  would  you? 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chabot,  do  you  have  anything? 

Mr.  Chabot.  Just  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Mr.  Freeh 
within  the  past  week  or  so.  It  was  a  very  interesting  and  inform- 


ative  meeting,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  both  his  testimony 
here  this  morning  and  Mr.  Constantine's.  So  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chabot. 

Well,  this  morning  the  subcommittee  is  really  pleased  to  have 
two  distinguished  gentlemen  here  today  as  witnesses,  and  I  want 
to  introduce  both  of  you.  I'd  like  to  have  this  conducted  as  a  panel, 
and  I'm  going  to  introduce  you,  I  guess,  in  the  order  of  seniority 
of  appointment. 

Our  first  witness  is  Louis  Freeh,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Prior  to  his  nomination  in  1993  by  President  Clin- 
ton, Judge  Freeh  was  a  U.S.  district  court  judge  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  where  he  had  been  appointed  by  former 
President  George  Bush  in  1991.  Director  Freeh  spent  the  first  6 
years  of  his  career  serving  as  an  FBI  agent.  In  1981,  he  became 
a  Federal  prosecutor  in  New  York  City.  He  eventually  became  asso- 
ciate U.S.  attorney,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  lead 
prosecutor  in  the  pizza  connection  case  involving  extensive  drug 
trafficking  operations  in  the  United  States  by  Sicilian  organized 
crime  members. 

Director  Freeh  has  been  recognized  on  several  occasions  for  his 
exemplary  accomplishments,  which  include  investigations  and  pros- 
ecutions related  to  racketeering,  drugs,  organized  crime,  fraud,  and 
terrorism.  And  I  could  go  on.  This  is  really  a  synopsis,  a  very  short 
one,  compared  to  what  I've  seen  about  your  background,  and  we're 
very  glad  you're  here. 

Our  second  distinguished  witness  this  morning  is  Thomas  Con- 
stantine.  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Mr.  Constantine  began  his  law  enforcement  career  in  1960  as  a 
deputy  with  the  Erie  County  Sheriffs  Department.  In  1962,  he  en- 
tered New  York  State  Police  as  a  trooper  and  later  served  as  a  nar- 
cotics and  major  crime  investigator,  sergeant,  lieutenant,  captain, 
major,  troop  commander,  assistant  deputy  superintendent,  and 
eventually  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Police.  Mr.  Con- 
stantine was  the  first  superintendent  to  rise  through  the  ranks, 
being  appointed  the  10th  superintendent  by  former  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  in  December  1986.  In  addition  to  receiving  numerous 
awards  for  his  contributions  to  his  profession,  Mr.  Constantine 
holds  the  position  of  fourth  vice  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Well,  both  of  you  have,  as  I  said,  longer  resumes  than  I  summa- 
rized this  morning,  and  we  know  that  both  of  you  come  as  dedi- 
cated law  enforcement  folks  who  have  come  up  through  the  ranks 
in  your  own  way  to  get  to  where  you  are  today,  to  head  these  two 
very  critical  Federal  agencies.  So  as  I  said  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, we  are  very  pleased  that  you  are  here  and  that  you  are  in 
the  positions  that  you  are  in.  And  while  some  of  us  have  great  ap- 
prehensions and  concerns,  as  we  know,  about  this  drug  war,  we 
know  that  you  two  are  out  there  doing  your  best. 

So  this  morning  it's  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  and  I'll 
go  to  Director  Freeh  first. 


STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  J.  FREEH,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Freeh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  introduction. 

My  friends  in  New  York — that  is,  the  street  agents  who  I  left 
several  years  ago — would  point  out,  however,  that  since  I  stopped 
being  a  special  agent  on  the  street,  my  career  has  been  going  down- 
hill therefor. 

I  have  a  somewhat  long  statement  for  the  record,  which  I'll  sub- 
mit with  the  Chair's  permission. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  would  probably  like  to  just  summarize  very  brief- 
ly— I  know  you  have  many  questions — some  of  the  outlines  of  what 
I  think  this  committee  is  very  competently  and  very  aggressively 
seeking,  and  that  is  the  facts,  the  current  capabilities,  the  chal- 
lenges and  solutions. 

Just  very,  very  briefly  on  the  facts — and  nobody  needs  to  belabor 
them — the  job  that  the  DEA,  the  FBI  agents  have,  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  respect  to  drugs,  is  really  treating  a  patient 
with  a  103-degree  fever.  We  all  know  because  we're  not  only  profes- 
sionals in  law  enforcement,  because  we've  been  in  this  business 
many  years,  that  there  are  causes  which  we  can  probably  all  with- 
in this  room  define  as  the  reason  for  that  103-degree  fever,  and 
that  is  a  subject  certainly  not  within  the  agenda  of  today's  hearing, 
but  those  are  serious  problems  that  leave  us  and  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  drugs  and  getting  killed  fighting  drugs  to 
deal  with  the  patient  with  the  103-degree  fever.  So  that's  the  per- 
spective that  we  speak  from. 

The  economic  losses  with  respect  to  drug  use  and  drug  dealing 
are  staggering  by  any  account:  $60  to  $100  billion  a  year  lost  to  the 
economy  with  respect  to  drug  dealing;  another  $67  billion  in  terms 
of  crime  with  respect  to  medical/death-related  costs.  Every  day  our 
hospitals  are  full  of  overdosed  patients.  Eight  thousand  people  a 
year  die  from  drug  usage.  In  1993,  almost  467,000  drug-related 
hospital  emergency  department  episodes;  123,000  of  these  were  co- 
caine-related episodes. 

We  have  an  epidemic  of  violent  crime  today  closely  aligned  to  the 
use  of  drugs  and  drug  dealing.  It's  a  problem  that's  likely  to  in- 
crease in  scope  and  danger  in  the  years  ahead.  Arrest  trends  indi- 
cate that  the  willingness  to  commit  violence  is  reaching  younger 
and  younger  kids.  The  street  rate  for  homicide  for  13-  and  14-year- 
olds  rose  a  staggering  145  percent  between  1987  and  1992.  Arrests 
of  children  under  the  age  of  18  for  drugs  has  increased  almost  25 
percent  just  between  1992  and  1993.  The  teen  population  in  Amer- 
ica is  soon  to  balloon  in  size,  growing  21  percent  above  today's  fig- 
ure by  2005.  That  bodes  more  violence,  more  drug  dealing,  unless 
we  have  the  capability  to  deal  both  with  the  fever  and  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Many  people  in  our  society  have  lost  faith  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  Government  and  its  agencies  to  protect 
them  from  this  epidemic  of  crime  and  violence. 

Last  year,  just  to  give  you  the  scope  of  the  problem,  820  to  855 
metric  tons  of  cocaine  were  produced  worldwide;  worldwide  produc- 
tion of  heroin  estimated  to  be  314  metric  tons.  Despite  all  that  has 


been  done  internationally,  surveys  indicate  that  the  price  of  co- 
caine, a  clear  indication  of  supply,  has  remained  relatively  low  and 
stable,  and  the  purity  has  remained  relatively  high.  Drug  use  by 
adults  is  increasing.  More  alarming,  drug  use  by  teenagers  is  once 
again  on  the  rise. 

By  contrast,  if  we  look  at  the  drug  problem  and  analogize  it  to 
terrorism,  we  could  ask  ourselves  a  question:  What  would  we  do  if 
terrorists  were  smuggling  nerve  gas  into  the  country  to  be  used 
against  the  public  because  there  was  a  population  within  our  coun- 
try that  had  a  demand  for  it?  Would  we  not  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  that  event  and  that  atrocity  from  occurring?  Yet,  the 
drug  cartels  every  year  are  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  .^^ericans. 

Further,  we  know  that  we  cannot  by  ourselves  overwhelm  the 
problem.  There  is  an  international  scope  and  dimension  to  this 
problem  which  goes  beyond  our  capability  and  the  capability  of  the 
men  and  women  in  law  enforcement  who  we  represent.  We  must 
have  a  strong  presence  overseas,  those  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
the  war  against  drugs.  This  is  why  the  FBI  and  the  DEA  are  in 
the  process  of  staffing  our  office  in  Moscow.  It's  why  we  need  to  be 
in  Beijing  together,  to  put  together  an  outer  perimeter  of  defense 
that  will  protect  Americans  and  represent  the  interest  that  we 
have  in  working  with  the  legitimate  police  forces  of  those  countries 
to  stem  the  tide  of  drugs  and  apprehend  the  criminal  actors. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  also  changing  from  a  technological 
point  of  view.  There  was  a  recent  case  in  Kansas  City,  worked  be- 
tween the  DEA,  the  FBI,  other  agencies,  which  involved  a  some- 
what eye-opening  view  of  the  future  and  some  of  the  technological 
problems  that  we  need  to  confront.  In  this  particular  case,  plastic 
resin/fiberglass  was  chemically  infused  with  cocaine  hydrochloride, 
forming  a  compound  which  was  then  injected  into  plastic  molds.  In 
this  case  it  was  briefcases.  The  process  is  capable  of  putting  cocaine 
in  that  form  into  skateboards,  bathtubs,  automotive  parts,  bring  it 
into  the  country,  and  then  with  a  very  simple  chemical  process,  re- 
versing the  elements  to  result  in  the  original  cocaine  hydrochloride. 
In  the  Kansas  city  case,  it  was  determined  that  this  technology  was 
being  used  to  bring  cocaine  not  just  to  our  borders,  but  also  into 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  investigation  continued  with  the  undercover  agents  meeting 
with  subjects  who  assured  him  that  they  had  the  capacity  to  de- 
liver cocaine  in  any  type  of  fiberglass  plastic  product  and  in  vol- 
umes of  1,500  kilograms  of  cocaine  per  week.  Negotiations  led  to 
the  delivery  of  a  prototype  cocaine  bathtub  which  was  infused  with 
approximately  10  kilograms  of  cocaine.  A  promise  to  deliver  an  ad- 
ditional 100  bathtubs  was  then  made.  The  case  was  successfully 
concluded,  but  I  bring  it  to  your  attention  to  simply  note  the 
change  of  technology  and  the  increasing  difficulty  which  we  face, 
and  will  face,  against  an  enemy  which  in  the  case  of  the  Call  cartel 
shows  profits  of  $6  billion  a  year,  which  dwarfs  the  respective 
budget  of  our  two  agencies  to  deal  with  this  single  enemy. 

We  have  been  involved,  the  FBI  has,  with  respect  to  narcotics  en- 
forcement since  January  1982.  The  cases  have  gotten  more  com- 
plex. We've  devoted  more  resources  to  them,  and  I  certainly  have 
outlined  those  for  you  in  the  prepared  statement. 
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With  respect  to  some  numbers  as  to  how  we're  doing,  which  is 
not  perhaps  the  best  indication,  but  certainly  a  reflection  of  those 
resources,  we  show  that  in  fiscal  year  1994  the  total  drug  budget 
of  the  FBI  was  $476  million.  That's  only  4  percent,  however,  of  the 
$12  billion  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  the  Federal  budget  funded 
for  drug  control.  As  I  said,  by  comparison,  one  single  international 
organization  working  out  of  Call  can  show  a  $6  billion  profit. 

We  have  currently  3,494  special  agents  around  the  country  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  addressing  drug-related  crimes.  We  have  an  ad- 
ditional 2,923  support  people.  Those  are  not  simply  FBI  cases. 
They're  cases  we  work  with  DEA,  with  other  agencies,  and  with 
hundreds  of  State  and  local  departments  around  the  country. 

We  are  struggling  with  respect  to  resources  necessary  to  main- 
tain this  level  of  effectiveness.  We  went,  as  you  know,  through  a 
22-month  period  where,  because  of  budget  problems,  we  did  not 
hire  a  single  FBI  special  agent.  Today  we  have  9,800  special  agents 
on  duty.  We  should  have  10,436.  We  are  hiring  as  rapidly  as  we 
can,  but  we're  feeling  the  effects  of  a  22-month  budgetary  process 
where  not  one  single  special  agent  was  appointed. 

We  also  are  concerned  with  the  effect  that  changes  in  the  retire- 
ment system,  for  instance,  which  are  before  this  Congress  might 
have  on  the  2,000  special  agents  who  are  now  eligible  for  retire- 
ment and  who  could  quickly  leave  if  some  of  the  retirement  discus- 
sion results  in  legislation  which  would  make  it  cheaper  for  them 
to  leave  than  to  stay  and  work  where  they  are. 

We  also  have  694  FBI  agents,  895  police  officers,  and  144  other 
Federal  agents  working  on  123  safe  street  task  forces  around  the 
country.  This  has  been  an  extremely  effective  strategy  with  respect 
to  combating  not  just  violent  crime,  but  drug  crime.  I  was  in  our 
Columbia,  SC,  office  yesterday.  I  met  with  the  four  safe  street  task 
forces  that  we  have.  These  are  groups  of  FBI  agents  and  State  and 
local  agents,  including  DEA,  ATF,  and  Marshal  Service  deputies 
who  work  together  using  combined  intelligence  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Federal  resources,  not  just  our  wiretapping  statutes, 
but  the  access  to  Federal  courts  and  strict  sentencing  guidelines, 
where  we  can  target  in  a  particular  neighborhood  drug  gangs  and 
targets  which  may  be  beyond  the  capability  of  a  small  department. 
We  have  been  very  pleased  with  those  results.  The  State  and  local 
chiefs  of  police  around  the  country  have  told  the  Administrator  and 
I  that  these  types  of  task  forces  work  well;  they  utilize  scarce  re- 
sources efficiently,  and  in  some  areas  we  can  document  dramatic 
decreases  in  murder  rates,  assault  rates,  and  drug  dealing  because 
of  that  impact. 

We  have  also  used  very  successfully  resources  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  join  in  the  struggle.  We  have  460  military  personnel 
working  on  135  different  drug-related  investigations.  Much  of  that 
support  is  logistical  and  also  linguistic.  As  you  know,  we  still  have 
a  Civil  War  statute,  the  posse  comitatus  statute,  which  prevents 
military  personnel  from  directly  aiding  civilian  law  enforcement, 
which  has  created  certain  limitations  in  their  willingness  to  assist 
us. 

In  terms  of  coordination,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  efforts  and  the 
success  by  the  Attorney  General,  by  the  Administrator  alongside 
me,  the  other  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies,  in  doing  what  I  cer- 
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tainly  didn't  see  as  a  prosecutor  working  in  drug  cases  in  10  years, 
and  that  was  efforts,  substantial  efforts,  to  combine  resources.  We 
had,  when  the  Administrator  and  I  took  these  jobs,  in  effect,  two 
separate  intelHgence  bases,  one  in  DEA,  one  in  the  FBI,  which 
communicated,  but  did  not  do  so  effectively.  We  have  taken  steps 
to  merge  those  intelligence  bases.  We  have  exchanged  very  high- 
ranking  DEA  and  FBI  officers.  For  instance,  a  DEA  agent  now 
runs  the  FBI  drug  program,  and  an  FBI  special  agent  is  in  charge 
of  the  intelligence  operations  at  DEA,  which  is  something  which 
would  have  been  unheard  of  a  very,  very  short  time  ago. 

We  have  agreed  upon  and  straightened  out  overseas  difficulties 
where  we  have  FBI  and  DEA  agents  in  the  same  embassies.  We 
have  combined  resources  to  do  research  on  wireless  communica- 
tions, digital  communications,  training,  purchasing  of  contracts, 
and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  posi- 
tive results  that  have  come  from  that. 

We  do  a  lot  of  training.  One  of  the  building  blocks  of  good  police 
work  is  to  ensure  that  I  have  speaking  partners,  that  my  agents 
have  speaking  partners,  not  just  in  Moscow  and  Beijing  and  Colom- 
bia, but  all  the  countries  where  international  drug  trafficking  im- 
pacts. 

Our  National  Academy  Program  in  Quantico  trains  police  officers 
from  around  the  country.  We  have  had  particular  luck  in  training 
specific  classes  of  police  officers  and  narcotics  prosecutors  from 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Asia,  and  many  other  countries  where  we  now 
have  speaking  partners  which  we  lacked  only  a  short  time  ago. 

The  end  of  next  month,  the  Attorney  General  will  open  up  a 
training  academy  in  Budapest.  We  will  begin  to  train  police  officers 
from  Russia,  the  Baltics,  the  former  Eastern  European  Communist 
countries,  at  a  very,  very  small  investment  of  resources,  but  the 
benefits  of  that  program  will  result  again  in  developing  a  network 
of  police  officials  and  police  managers  in  all  of  those  countries  who 
we  will  have  at  the  other  end  of  a  telephone  if  we  have  to  call  up 
and  make  arrangements  for  undercover  operations,  for  surveil- 
lance, for  bank  seizures.  And  without  those  kinds  of  bridges  around 
the  world,  just  like  county  cops  need  partners  in  the  adjoining 
county,  we  cannot  effectively  perform  our  job. 

Let  me  just  finish  up,  because  I  know  you  have  a  pressing  sched- 
ule, with  a  couple  of  other  points  that  I  think  are  important  to 
make.  We  have  been  very  active  working  in  community  programs 
where  we  send  FBI  personnel,  particularly  our  agents,  to  elemen- 
tary schools,  to  places  where  we  put  forth  what  we  call  our  drug 
demand  reduction  program,  which  is  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  by 
our  employees.  We  have  five  elementary  schools  within  the  District 
and  several  dozen  around  the  country  where  FBI  agents  and  sup- 
port people  go  on  a  weekly  basis  to  instruct  not  just  about  civics 
and  what  police  do,  but  to  attempt  to  educate  people,  particularly 
small  people,  about  the  dangers  of  drugs,  the  importance  of  crime, 
and  the  dangers  of  violence.  That's  been  a  very  successful  program, 
but  one  which  is  basically  unfunded  and  which  the  agents  perform 
on  their  own  time. 

We  have  looming  before  us  great  challenges.  There  are  many  of 
them  and  not  just  related  to  resources.  We  are  very  concerned 
about  our  ability  to  preserve  some  of  our  most  important  investiga- 
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tive  techniques.  The  Congress  was  tremendously  responsive  last 
term  in  giving  us  a  piece  of  legislation  which  preserved,  did  not  en- 
hance but  preserved,  our  ability  to  do  court-authorized  wiretapping, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  technique  with  respect  to  attacking 
international  drug  cartels. 

But  that's  half  of  the  equation.  We're  worried  now,  terribly  wor- 
ried, about  encryption  problems.  We  may  have  a  court  order  which 
authorizes  us  to  access  the  communications  of  drug  dealers,  but  we 
know  that  some  of  these  organizations,  particularly  the  large  ones 
are  not  only  hiring  their  own  software  engineers,  but  are  building 
encrypted  networks  and  global  satellite  communications  to  defeat 
our  ability  to  access  their  criminal  conversations  with  court  order. 
So  the  encryption  problems,  the  telecommunication  problems,  all 
pose  brandnew  challenges  for  us.  And  whether  we're  worried  about 
bathtubs  or  two  people  using  encrypted  networks,  we  have  much 
more  difficult  work  ahead  of  us  than  behind  us,  I'm  afraid. 

The  good  news,  as  I  said,  is  that  my  sincere  belief — and  I've  been 
in  law  enforcement  since  I  was  25  years  old,  except,  of  course, 
when  I  was  on  the  bench — is  I've  never  seen,  at  least  between  the 
Federal  agencies — and  I've  worked  with  all  of  them  over  the  course 
of  that  time — the  kind  of  cooperation,  the  kind  of  professionalism 
that  I  see  now.  I'm  extremely  proud  to  serve  with  Administrator 
Constantine.  His  34  years  of  experience  where  it  counts,  where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road,  has  been  a  tremendous  asset  to  us  here, 
and  I  think  that  leaving  aside  the  obvious  problems,  the  dedication 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  out  there  is  just  overwhelming,  and 
we  certainly  appreciate  the  support  of  this  committee  historically 
for  law  enforcement,  and  particularly  for  antidrug  enforcement. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Freeh  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Louis  J.  Freeh,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
today.  There  are  few  issues  more  important  or  more  urgent  to  the  pubhc  safety  and 
national  security  of  our  Nation  than  illegal  drugs. 

The  FBI  has  extraordinarily  broad  missions  that  range  from  investigative  pro- 
grams as  diverse  as  terrorism  and  health  care  fraud  to  our  fundamental  responsibil- 
ities that  support  state  and  local  law  enforcement  with  training  and  forensic  serv- 
ices. In  response  to  your  invitation,  I  have  confined  my  comments  to  the  FBI's  role 
and  strategy  in  the  fight  against  drugs. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  relationship  and  cooperation  between  the  FBI 
and  DEA  is  the  best  it  has  ever  been.  That  extends  from  the  top  with  Tom  and  me 
to  our  Agents  out  on  the  street,  both  here  in  this  country  and  overseas.  We  are 
working  together,  sharing  intelligence  and  eliminating  redundancies  more  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history  . 

THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 

We  all  know  that  drugs  permeate  our  society — rich,  poor,  children,  adults,  stu- 
dents, professionals — all  are  touched  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  influx  of  drugs 
across  our  borders.  Drugs  harm  our  society  and  institutions,  destroy  families,  and 
kill  children. 

The  annual  economic  loss  to  businesses  from  illegal  drugs  is  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $60  and  $100  billion  each  year.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  drugs  cost 
almost  $67  billion  each  year  in  terms  of  crime,  as  well  as  the  medical  and  death- 
related  expenses  associated  with  the  crimes. 

Everyday  our  hospitals  are  full  of  overdoes  patients.  Over  8,000  people  a  year  die 
from  drug  usage.  In  1993,  there  were  almost  467,000  drug-related  hospital  emer- 
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gency  department  episodes.  Approximately  123,300  of  these  were  cocaine-related 
episodes.  These  terrible  statistics  are  endless. 

Each  day  we  are  confronted  with  the  impact  drugs  are  causing  on  crime  against 
the  innocent.  The  growth  of  violent  crime  in  this  country  has  increased  dramati- 
cally. From  1960  through  1993,  the  number  of  violent  crimes  reported  in  America 
increased  567  percent.  More  alarming,  the  number  of  juveniles  arrested  for  violent 
crime  is  on  the  increase — over  67  percent  since  1984. 

As  bad  as  violent  crime  is  today,  it  is  predicted  to  get  even  worse.  More  and  more 
Americans  are  falling  victim  to  violent  crimes  perpetrated  by  drug  users.  Many 
neighborhood  streets  have  become  killing  zones.  Gang  violence  is  increasing  in  city 
after  city. 

Even  more  dangers  may  lie  ahead.  Arrest  trends  indicate  that  the  willingness  to 
commit  violence  is  reaching  younger  and  younger  kids.  The  arrest  rate  for  homicide 
for  13-  and  14-year-olds  rose  a  staggering  145  percent  from  1987  to  1992.  Arrests 
of  children  under  the  age  of  18  for  drugs  have  increased  almost  25  percent  from 
1992  to  1993.  The  teen  population  in  America  soon  will  balloon  in  size,  growing  21 
percent  above  today's  figure  by  2005.  This  may  well  mean  more  violence,  more 
drugs,  and  more  deaths. 

In  newspapers  and  on  televisions  across  the  country  we  constantly  see  reports  of 
violence  and  murders  related  to  drugs.  Fear  walks  hand  in  hand  with  drug  use  and 
violence.  Many  in  the  public  have  lost  faith  in  the  government's  ability  to  protect 
them.  In  part,  that  is  why  23  states  are  rushing  to  pass  concealed  weapons  statutes, 
thus  further  endangering  society.  Many  people  are  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  be- 
cause of  fear  of  violence.  A  recent  survey  indicates  over  a  third  of  our  high  school 
students  are  afraid  of  being  a  victim  of  violence  at  school.  The  basic  civil  liberties 
of  being  safe  and  of  being  free  from  the  fear  of  crime  are  being  eroded. 

There  are  no  larger  threats  to  our  national  security  and  the  safety  of  the  public 
than  the  flood  of  cocaine  and  heroin  into  this  country — and  the  huge  amount  of 
crime  caused  by  drugs.  What  is  the  status  of  this  fight  against  drugs?  Clearly,  the 
Nation  is  not  winning. 

Last  year,  820-855  metric  tons  of  cocaine  were  produced  worldwide.  The  world- 
wide production  of  heroin  is  estimated  to  be  314  metric  tons. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  done  both  here  and  internationally,  surveys  indicate 
that  the  price  of  cocaine,  a  clear  indication  of  supply,  has  remained  relatively  low 
and  stable  and  the  purity  has  remained  relatively  high.  Drug  use  by  adults  is  in- 
creasing and,  more  alarming,  drug  use  by  teenagers  is  once  again  on  the  rise.  Some 
appear  not  to  hear  the  message  that  drug  use  is  dangerous — let  alone  illegal.  Far 
too  many  people  in  our  society  now  consider  drug  use  to  be  acceptable. 

I  often  have  been  asked  what  I  believe  is  necessary  at  the  federal  level  to  wage 
an  effective  fight  against  drugs.  We  need  better  plans,  greater  commitment,  and 
more  resources. 

By  contrast,  what  if  terrorists  were  smuggling  nerve  gas  into  this  country  to  use 
against  the  public?  We  would  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  this  atrocity  from 
occurring.  But  yet,  the  drug  cartels  every  year  are  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans. 

Our  response  must  be  one  that  overwhelms  the  problem. 

Further,  we  cannot  by  ourselves  overwhelm  the  problem.  It  is  one  that  is  inter- 
national in  scope  and  made  more  difficult  to  address  due  to  sophisticated  technology 
and  methodology  used  by  the  international  drug  traffickers.  If  law  enforcement  is 
to  stem  or  even  slow  the  flood  of  drugs  into  this  country,  we  must  have  a  strong 
and  effective  presence  overseas.  The  same  holds  true  for  other  types  of  international 
crime  as  well.  That  is  why  we  opened  a  Legal  Attache  Office  in  Moscow  last  year 
and  will  open  one  in  Beijing  this  year.  Our  Moscow  Office  has  already  been  key  to 
solving  crimes  here,  producing  previously  impossible  results  that  benefit  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  a  recent  case  in 
Kansas  City. 

This  case  was  in  part  unique  due  to  the  technology  used  for  manufacturing,  trans- 
porting and  distributing  cocaine.  Plastic  resin/fiberglass  was  chemically  infused  with 
a  cocaine  hydrochloride  base  forming  a  compound  which  was  then  injected  into 
molds  of  common  products.  In  this  case,  it  was  briefcases.  However,  we  have  seen 
other  cases  where  the  technology  has  been  used  to  make  products  like  skateboards, 
bathtubs,  and  automotive  parts.  In  this  form,  cocaine  is  virtually  undetectable  by 
routine  inspection  by  Custom's  officials.  Once  the  product  was  safely  transported 
past  law  enforcement  scrutiny,  it  could  be  subjected  to  the  inverse  chemical  process 
rendering  the  cocaine  back  to  its  original  state. 

In  the  Kansas  City  case,  intelligence  was  developed  which  identified  a  pattern  for 
importation  and  distribution  of  cocaine  using  this  technology  into  the  Federal  Re- 
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public  of  Germany  from  Bolivia.  In  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  German 
Government,  and  predicated  upon  the  probable  cause  furnished  by  the  FBI  and 
DEA,  a  surveillance  was  conducted  in  Germany.  This  successful  coordination  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  arrest  and  successful  prosecution  in  Germany  of  two  subjects  and 
provided  us  with  additional  information  regarding  other  members  of  this  inter- 
national cocaine-trafTicking  conspiracy  in  this  country. 

The  investigation  continued  with  the  undercover  Agent  meeting  with  subjects  who 
assured  him  that  they  had  the  capacity  to  deliver  cocaine  in  any  type  of  fiberglass/ 
plastic  product  and  in  the  volumes  of  1,500  kilograms  of  cocaine  per  week.  Negotia- 
tions led  to  the  delivery  of  a  "prototype  cocaine  bathtub"  which  was  infused  with 
approximately  10  kilograms  of  cocaine.  A  promise  to  deliver  an  additional  100  "bath- 
tubs" was  made.  The  case  was  thereafter  successfully  concluded  with  several  convic- 
tions resulting. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FBl'S  ROLE 

The  FBI  received  authority  to  conduct  drug  investigations  under  Title  21  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1982.  Acting  on  recommendations  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  DEA  and 
the  FBI,  the  Attorney  General  gave  the  FBI  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  DEA  over 
federal  drug  laws  and  mandated  the  FBI  to  focus  on  complex  conspiracy  investiga- 
tions utilizing  the  Continuing  Criminal  Enterprise  (CCE)  and  Racketeer  Influence 
and  Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  Statutes.  The  FBI  was  immediately  able  to  apply 
its  decades  of  organized  crime  experience  to  combatting  major  organized  drug  con- 
spiracies. 

When  the  FBI  first  received  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  investigate  violations  of 
criminal  drug  laws,  it  had  limited  resources  that  were  pulled  from  other  programs 
and  a  limited  drug  intelligence  base.  As  a  result,  the  FBI's  efforts  were  initially  di- 
rected toward  more  traditional  organized  crime  enterprises  that  for  many  years  had 
been  investigated  for  other  crimes. 

As  our  intelligence  base  and  experience  in  drug  investigations  grew,  larger  and 
more  complex  drug-trafficking  organizations  were  identified  and  investigated.  As  a 
result,  the  FBI's  National  Drug  Strategy  was  developed  in  1986.  This  strategy  fo- 
cused the  FBI's  investigations  on  the  highest  levels  of  international  and  national 
drug  trafficking.  The  strategy  is  built  on  an  organizationally  based,  intelligence- 
driven  approach  to  disrupting  and  dismantling  criminal  organizations,  rather  than 
concentrating  investigative  efforts  on  specific  violations  or  individuals.  As  directed 
in  former  Attorney  General  William  French  Smith's  Implementation  Order,  the  Or- 
ganized Crime/Drug  Program  employs  the  FBI's  historic  expertise  in  long-term  and 
complex  investigations  using  sensitive  and  sophisticated  investigative  techniques. 
They  include  court-approved  electronic  surveillance,  undercover  operations,  inform- 
ants, and  complex  technical  equipment.  The  targets  are  those  major  domestic  and 
international  Organized  Crime/Drug  enterprises  that  have  become  significant 
threats  to  American  society. 

The  objectives  of  the  FBI  National  Strategy  for  Organized  Crime/Drug  Enter- 
prises are  as  follows: 

Focus  investigative  resources  to  disrupt  and  dismantle  illegal  drug  organizations, 
prosecute  their  leadership,  and  seize  their  illegal  profits  through  forfeiture  proceed- 
ings; 

Enhance  the  national/international  intelligence  base  available  to  the  federal  drug 
effort; 

Conduct  effective,  coordinated  enterprise  investigations  utilizing  the  task  force 
concept  when  possible; 

Use  the  civil  provisions  of  the  RICO  Statute  to  remove  criminal  enterprises  from 
their  economic  bases; 

Provide  assistance  to  domestic  and  foreign  law  enforcement  through  training,  ex- 
change of  personnel,  sharing  of  investigative  and  technical  expertise,  and  joint  in- 
vestigations focused  on  the  widespread  international  aspects  of  criminal  drug  enter- 
prises. 

This  strategy  remains  central  to  our  efforts. 

RESOURCES  AND  CASELOAD 

To  support  this  strategy,  in  Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  FBI's  total  drug  budget  was 
$476.5  million— only  four  percent  of  the  over  $12  billion  of  the  unclasssified  portion 
of  the  federal  budget  funded  for  drug  control.  By  comparison,  the  Cali  Cartel  clears 
more  than  $6  billion  a  year  by  flooding  our  streets  with  cocaine — more  than  the 
total  of  the  FBI  and  DEA  budgets  combined.  We  have  3,494  Agent  positions  directly 
or  indirectly  addressing  drug-related  crimes.  This  includes  those  Agents  assigned  to 
Organized  Crime/Drug  Program  investigations,  and  also  those  working  on  police  cor- 
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ruption  and  violent  street  gang  matters  where  there  is  a  close  association  between 
the  subjects  of  these  investigations  and  drug-trafficking  activities.  In  addition,  2,923 
professional  support  employees  assist  our  efforts. 

Because  the  drug  and  violence  problems  are  so  severe,  the  FBI  has  maintained 
the  same  high  level  of  resource  commitment  through  a  22-month  hiring  freeze  that 
resulted  in  a  Bureauwide  reduction  in  the  Agency  population.  We  now  have  approxi- 
mately 9,800  Special  Agents  on  board  for  all  our  programs,  down  from  a  high  of 
10,493  in  1992.  We  have  just  this  year  been  restored  to  the  1992  funded  level  and 
to  compensate  for  the  large  number  of  Agent  retirements  the  FBI  is  experiencing, 
we  expect  to  hire  approximately  2,000  Agents  over  the  next  two  years.  This  will 
strain  our  training  academy  as  we  approach  maximum  capacity  but  it  is  critical  that 
every  new  Agent  be  properly  trained.  We  could  be  faced  with  a  hiring  situation  that 
would  exceed  our  training  capacity  if  the  proposed  changes  to  the  retirement  system 
cause,  as  we  expect,  another  1,000  Agents  to  retire. 

The  Agents  assigned  to  address  violent  crime  and  gangs,  much  of  which  is  drug- 
related  are  under  the  FBI's  Violent  Crimes  and  Major  Offenders  (VCMO)  Program. 
These  Agents  investigate  cases  involving,  among  other  things,  fugitives,  gang  activ- 
ity, kidnapping,  and  extortion,  all  crimes  that  raise  the  public's  concern  for  their 
safety.  The  FBI's  Safe  Streets  Violent  Crimes  Initiative  was  undertaken  to  address 
these  crimes.  Through  this  initiative,  124  Safe  Street  Task  Forces  have  been  estab- 
lished around  the  country  to  attack  violent  criminals  and  criminal  groups.  These 
task  forces  consist  of  coordinated  teams  of  federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  prosecutors.  Currently  there  are  694  Agents,  895  police  officers,  and  144 
other  federal  officers  assigned  to  these  task  forces. 

Currently,  the  FBI  is  investigating  19  Mexican  core  drug-trafficking  organizations 
and  the  Cali  Cartel.  (This  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  investigations  we 
are  conducting  on  secondary  drug  cells. )  Some  3,096  drug  cases  including  drug-relat- 
ed violent  crime  matters  are  now  being  investigated  by  the  FBI. 

We  have  been  able  to  supplement  our  personnel  resources  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  During  Fiscal  Year  1994,  DOD  provided  active 
duty  and  reserve  National  Guard  forces  to  work  with  the  FBI  in  our  drug  investiga- 
tions. DOD  provided  us  with  linguists,  intelligence  analysts,  and  investigative  case 
support.  A  total  of  460  military  personnel  worked  on  135  sponsored  drug  investiga- 
tions. This  support  is  especially  critical  in  the  area  of  linguists.  As  crime  has  ex- 
ploded internationally,  but  particularly  in  drug  cases,  law  enforcement  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  linguists.  DOD  has  been  able  to  supplement  our 
own  cadre  of  linguists  for  translation  purposes,  but  Posse  Comitatus  precludes  di- 
rect investigative  uses  of  military  linguists. 

COORDINATION  INITIATIVES 

As  drug  traffickers  become  more  sophisticated,  law  enforcement  has  to  become 
better  coordinated.  One  way  we  have  done  this  is  through  the  Regional  Drug  Intel- 
ligence Squad  (RDIS)  initiative,  instituted  by  the  FBI  in  1991.  It  was  designed  to 
develop  accurate,  relevant,  detailed  and  timely  intelligence  on  those  organizations 
and  patterns  of  drug  activity  which  represent  the  greatest  criminal  threat  to  the 
United  States.  The  intelligence  developed  by  RDIS  enables  a  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  investigative  and  prosecutive  resources  at  the  local,  state  and 
federal  level.  There  are  currently  eight  Regional  Drug  Intelligence  Squads  which  are 
strategically  located  in  key  transshipment  centers  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Miami,  New  York,  Phoenix,  and  Washington,  D.C.  These  Squads  collect, 
evaluate,  collate,  analyze,  and  disseminate  relevant  intelligence  developed  by  the 
local,  state  and  federal  investigators  in  their  areas.  Quality  intelligence  enables  law 
enforcement  to  focus  on  the  entire  drug-trafficking  organization. 

In  an  important  joint  undertaking  between  the  FBI  and  the  DEA,  the  Southwest 
Border  Project  has  recently  begun.  Attorney  General  Reno  and  Tom  Constantine 
have  shown  strong  leadership  on  this  important  cooperative  undertaking.  This  com- 
bined effort  directs  FBI  and  DEA  field  offices  on  the  southwest  border  to  develop 
a  joint  strategy  in  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Attorneys  and  Department  of  Justice 
Criminal  Division  to  address  the  four  most  significant  Mexican  Criminal  Enter- 
prises affecting  the  United  States.  One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Southwest  Border 
Project  is  better  targeting  of  drug-trafficking  organizations  through  analysis  of  com- 
munications systems  and  the  use  of  sophisticated  electronic  surveillance.  Other  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  included  as  well. 

Likewise,  it  is  imperative  that  we  work  with  our  law  enforcement  counterparts 
overseas  building  those  cop-to-cop  bridges  critical  for  the  trust  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information  regarding  all  criminal  matters,  from  drug  trafficking  to 
terrorism.   Such  international  liaison  directly  benefits  this  Nation — our  presence 
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overseas  is  not  to  help  enforce  the  laws  of  other  countries  but  offers  us  a  first  line 
of  defense  in  protecting  U.S.  citizens  against  crimes  which  no  longer  know  bound- 
aries. 

The  Attorney  General  and  I  have  recently  met  with  the  new  Mexican  Attorney 
General  to  discuss  cooperation  and  the  possible  development  of  a  joint  task  force 
along  the  lines  of  the  one  previously  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  that  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  the  fight  against  La  Cosa  Nostra. 

More  basic  to  our  international  cooperation  efforts  is  training.  The  FBI  has  for 
many  years  trained  officers  from  other  countries  at  our  National  Academy.  This  has 
been  an  extraordinarily  successful  program,  both  for  teaching  policing  as  we  do  it 
under  the  rule  of  law  and  for  the  critical  cop-to-cop  networks  that  give  us  trusted 
officers  all  over  the  world. 

The  international  drug  crisis  and  the  explosion  of  international  crime  are  now  re- 
quiring us  to  increase  our  training  beyond  the  National  Academy.  We  are  bringing 
classes  of  officers  to  our  training  academy  from  Mexico,  Eastern  Europe  and  around 
the  world. 

Even  that  is  not  enough.  On  April  24th  we  will  open  the  International  Law  En- 
forcement Academy  in  Budapest.  Spearheaded  by  the  FBI  and  with  the  full  support 
and  help  of  Hungary  and  many  other  countries,  police  officers  from  all  over  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  will  come  for  training  in  effective  police  methods  under  the  rule 
of  law.  It  will  help  them  but  it  is  critical  for  law  enforcement  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  to  be  effective  in  fighting  international  crime,  crimes  like  drug  trafficking 
and  terrorism,  we  must  have  counterparts  worldwide  who  we  can  turn  to  for  assist- 
ance. There  is  no  better  mechanism  to  develop  these  bridges.  There  is  no  first  line 
of  defense  without  it. 

One  of  the  most  significant  initiatives  resulting  in  better  coordination  is  the  Office 
of  Investigative  Agency  Policies  (OIAP)  created  by  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  on 
November  18,  1993.  The  Office  was  established  to  resolve  operational  issues  where 
there  is  overlapping  jurisdiction  or  redundancies  within  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Director  of  the  FBI,  I  was  appointed  to  serve  as  the  Di- 
rector of  Investigative  Agency  Policies.  I  established  an  Executive  Advisory  Board 
to  assist  in  the  development  and  analysis  of  issues  suitable  for  OIAP's  review.  This 
Board  consists  of  officials  from  the  DEA,  the  United  States  Marshals  Service 
(USMS),  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS),  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ),  and  the  FBI.  Though  not  members  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  other  DOJ  components  participate  in  many  of  the  OIAP's  efforts. 

Initiatives  that  have  resulted  include  the  following: 

The  establishment  for  the  first  time  of  a  joint  FBI  and  DEA  drug  intelligence 
database.  (Over  4.4  million  FBI  drug  records  have  been  segregated  and  entered  into 
this  new  database,  joining  more  than  4.1  million  DEA  records.) 

Interagency  coordination  of  drug  investigations  was  enhanced  through  the  re- 
quested exchange  of  FBI  personnel  to  DEA  offices. 

FBI  participation  at  the  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  (EPIC)  was  accomplished. 
(This  has  resulted  in  FBI  personnel  being  assigned  to  EPIC  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  FBI  data  relative  to  EPIC's  tactical  drug  enforcement  mission.) 

DEA  was  designated  as  the  single  point  of  contact  for  those  aspects  of  drug-relat- 
ed investigations  conducted  in  foreign  countries. 

The  FBI's  presence  in  foreign  countries  was  enhanced,  including  assignment  of 
FBI  personnel  to  DEA  offices  in  Bangkok,  Bogota,  and  Mexico  City.  (The  purpose 
of  these  assignments  is  to  prevent  duplication  of  investigative  efforts  and  to  better 
serve  drug-related  investigations  conducted  in  foreign  countries.) 

Other  initiatives  are  nearing  completion  or  under  development  as  well,  all  de- 
signed to  create  greater  efficiency  and  less  redundancy  in  law  enforcement,  some- 
thing we  can  no  longer  afford. 

In  addition,  several  OIAP  working  groups  have  been  established  that  are  designed 
to  enhance  the  flow  of  information  and  data  among  agencies'  experts.  The  working 
groups  which  have  been  established  are:  Interagency  Budget  Advisory  Council;  Jus- 
tice Wireless  Group;  Field  Structure  Working  Group;  Automation  Working  Group; 
Firearms  and  Ammunition  Working  Group;  and  Aviation  Policy  Working  Group. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  FBI's  approach  of  attacking  complex  drug-trafficking  organizations  has 
brought  some  significant  successes.  In  Fiscal  Year  1990,  our  drug-related  investiga- 
tions resulted  in  3,093  arrests  and  locates,  4,143  informations/indictments,  and 
3,459  convictions/pretrial  diversions.  In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  we  saw  the  results  of  our 
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efforts  increase  to  5,786  arrests  and  locates,  5,453  indictments/informations,  and 
3,728  convictions/pretrial  diversions. 

These  figures  alone  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  quality  of  our  successes  against 
complex  well-financed  drug-trafficking  organizations.  There  have  been  cases  such  as 
the  "Desert  Rock"  investigation  where  the  FBI  has  effectively  dismantled  an  entire 
drug  organization  and  the  "Sly  Green"  case  where  a  significant  violent  gang  has 
been  taken  off  the  streets.  In  some  instances,  such  as  with  the  successes  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Task  Force  in  East  Palo  Alto,  California,  we  have  actually  seen  a  decline 
in  the  homicide  rate  as  violent  criminals  are  taken  off  the  streets. 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

The  FBI  is  involved  in  two  major  Community  Outreach  Programs.  The  first  is  the 
Drug  Demand  Reduction  Program  (DDRP).  It  was  implemented  in  1988  to  support 
educational  programs  to  make  the  public  more  aware  of  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

Currently,  the  FBI  has  Outreach  Coordinators  in  each  of  the  FBI's  56  field  divi- 
sions. These  Coordinators  are  experienced  Agents  who  are  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing: dissemination  of  drug  abuse  prevention  materials;  the  establishment  of  a  net- 
work of  resources  available  in  their  areas;  the  presentation  of  prevention  programs, 
speeches,  and  events;  and  the  coordination  of  the  development  of  local  grassroots 
programs  with  FBI  Headquarters  resources  to  ensure  maximum  economy  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

Through  the  DDRP,  the  FBI  is  in  partnership  with  other  national  and  local  orga- 
nizations. The  FBI  has  a  long-term  relationship  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Explorers,  and  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America.  In  ad- 
dition, recently,  the  FBI  has  combined  efforts  with  the  National  Guard,  the  DEA, 
and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  a  nationwide  science  education  program  for  high-risk 
youths.  The  DDRP  has  expanded  to  support  the  growth  of  community  outreach  pro- 
grams to  include  the  FBI's  own  Adopt-A-School  Program.  The  Adopt-A-School  Pro- 
gram relies  on  FBI  employees  who  generously  volunteer  their  time. 

The  goal  of  the  Adopt-A-School  Program  is  to  offer  incentives  for  students  to  im- 
prove their  attendance,  academic  achievement  and  behavior  through  the  examples 
of  role  models  emphasizing  an  antidrug  and  antiviolence  message.  Volunteer  FBI 
mentors  and  tutors  help  students  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  develop  a  positive 
perspective  of  the  FBI  and  law  enforcement  in  general.  The  Program  consists  of  a 
variety  of  classroom  activities,  to  include  the  Junior  Special  Agent  Program,  a  bi- 
weekly 90-minute  block  of  instruction  of  the  FBI,  presentations  by  guest  speakers, 
field  trips,  and  a  tutoring  program  for  students  needing  additional  guidance  in  rou- 
tine academic  areas  throughout  the  school  year. 

ENCRYPTION 

Another  issue  looms  on  the  horizon  that  ultimately  could  be  as  devastating  to  the 
fight  against  drugs  by  law  enforcement  as  any  other  factor.  If  lost,  the  effect  will 
be  so  profound  that  I  believe  law  enforcement  will  be  unable  to  recover. 

In  1968,  Congress  passed  legislation  giving  law  enforcement  the  court-authorized 
wiretap.  It  has  become  a  technique  crucial  to  the  fight  against  drugs,  terrorism,  kid- 
napping and  sophisticated  white-collar  crime.  The  ability  to  conduct  court-author- 
ized electronic  surveillance  is  fundamental  to  our  ability  to  protect  both  public  safe- 
ty and  national  security. 

Last  year,  after  careful  deliberation.  Congress  passed  legislation  to  ensure  con- 
tinuing access  to  criminal  conversations  in  the  face  of  the  incredible  advance  of  tele- 
communications technology.  Had  Congress  not  done  so,  we  would  have  lost  the  abil- 
ity to  access,  pursuant  to  court  order,  criminal  conversations.  All  that  remains  on 
the  access  issue  is  funding  consistent  with  the  authorization  to  ensure  carrier  com- 
pliance. I  have  been  advised  that  the  Administration  will  soon  be  sending  legislation 
to  address  this  funding  issue. 

Even  though  access  is  all  but  assured,  an  even  more  difficult  problem  with  court- 
authorized  wiretaps  looms.  Powerful  encryption  is  becoming  commonplace.  The  drug 
cartels  are  buying  sophisticated  communications  equipment.  Unless  the  issue  of 
encryption  is  resolved  soon,  criminal  conversations  over  the  telephone  and  other 
communications  devices  will  become  indecipherable  by  law  enforcement. 

This,  as  much  as  any  issue,  jeopardizes  the  public  safety  and  national  security 
of  this  country.  Drug  cartels,  terrorists,  and  kidnappers  will  use  telephones  and 
other  communications  media  with  impunity  knowang  that  their  conversations  are 
immune  from  our  most  valued  investigative  technique. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  issue.  We  are  working  hard  to  address  adequately 
the  important  law  enforcement,  national  security,  commercial,  and  privacy  concerns 
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associated  with  this  matter.  I  anticipate  that  as  we  proceed  with  solving  this  issue, 
we  will  be  consulting  with  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

We  may  face  the  dangerous  prospect  of  some  day  losing  the  fight  against  drugs 
and  crime.  We  have  already  lost  so  many  of  our  children,  teenagers,  and  adults.  So 
many  of  our  streets  have  already  become  battle  zones.  So  many  people  live  in  fear. 
The  entire  Nation  must  find  the  resolve  to  win  this  struggle. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Director  Freeh. 

And  now.  Administrator  Constantine,  if  you  could  summarize 
your  statement  as  Director  Freeh  has,  it  would  be  helpful,  but 
please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  A.  CONSTANTINE,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes,  we  have  filed,  like  the  Director,  a  longer 
statement,  but,  again,  I  thank.  Congressman,  you  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  for  this  opportunity.  As  more  attention  is  brought 
to  these  issues,  I  think  it's  to  the  good  of  the  entire  country.  And 
I  appreciate  your  support  in  the  past. 

I'm  going  to  be  very  direct  and  kind  of  give  you  my  perception 
of  what  has  happened  in  this  country  over  the  last  35  years  of  my 
law  enforcement  career  and  what  I  have  seen.  To  me  it  is  not  a 
pretty  picture,  what's  happened  within  our  country,  and  there's  a 
great  deal  that  will  have  to  be  done  over  the  long  haul  to  try  to 
improve  that. 

The  violence  and  the  linkages  between  drugs  and  the  murders 
and  the  robberies  that  occur  in  the  country  are  fairly  well  docu- 
mented. What  is  not  often  documented  is  what  has  happened  to 
people  in  our  society;  in  many  ways  it  has  caused  us  to  change  our 
lifestyle.  People  move  their  residence,  if  they  can  afford  it,  to  a 
community  that  they  think  is  going  to  be  safe.  They  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  school  system  where  the  child,  their  most  precious  posses- 
sion, is  going  to  be  safe.  They  often,  as  I  know  as  a  parent  of  six 
children,  dictate  to  their  children  or  their  spouse  where  they  think 
they  will  be  safe  to  go  on  a  particular  night  or  a  particular  week- 
end. And,  in  my  opinion,  crime  and  violence  have  robbed  us  of 
probably  some  of  the  most  basic  freedoms  granted  to  us  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that's  the  right  to  live  free  from  fear. 

Last  Saturday  night  I  was  in  Denver  for  an  event  with  people  in 
the  law  enforcement  community,  and  as  I  drove  from  the  airport 
to  the  hotel,  I  was  taken  by  something  that  I  see  far  too  frequently 
in  this  country,  and  that  is  entire  neighborhoods  where  there  are 
bars  on  the  doors  and  bars  on  the  windows  of  the  residences.  And 
it  seems  to  me  fundamentally  unfair  that  people  have  to  live,  in  es- 
sence, imprisoned  in  their  own  house  because  of  fear  of  crime.  I've 
always  felt  that  it  is  the  criminals  who  should  be  behind  the  bars, 
not  the  innocent  citizens  and  the  victims  of  crime. 

Many  people  will  talk  about  it  and  say,  well,  it's  merely  a  percep- 
tion that  it's  increased.  That's  absolutely  untrue.  It's  gone  up  nine 
times  faster  than  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  State — New  York  State — that  the  Director,  Congressman 
Schumer,  and  myself  are  from,  there  were  468  homicides  in  1960. 
By  the  time  we  hit  1990,  there  were  2,600  homicides,  and  the  rob- 
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beries  went  from  7,000  to  120,000  robberies  a  year  within  the  State 
of  New  York.  And  you  could  talk  for  a  long  time,  and  we  will  try 
to  show  some  charts  on  the  statistics — and  if  you'll  forgive  me,  I 
always  have  trouble  between  being  able  to  read  the  chart  and  my 
notes  at  the  same  time.  So  I'm  going  to  have  to  put  these  glasses 
on. 

But  the  population,  in  green,  and  the  violent  crime  rate,  in  red, 
is  pretty  dramatic.  But  I  think  you  can  talk  about  statistics  forever, 
until  everybody's  eyes  glaze  over.  Let  me  read  you  a  letter  that 
came  to  our  office  from  a  woman  living  in  Washington,  DC,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  in  a  drug-infested  neighborhood.  And  I'm  going  to 
quote  some  segments  of  it. 

I'm  afraid  to  walk  through  this  neighborhood.  There  have  been  at  least  five  mur- 
ders that  I  can  count  in  the  past  year.  There's  been  gang  activity,  and  I  worry  about 
my  safety  a  lot.  I  see  these  people  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  on  crack  cocaine.  It 
turns  them  into  nonsensical  animals.  I'm  afraid  to  go  to  the  police.  I  see  so  many 
lives  ruined  by  drugs.  I  see  children  playing  around  crack  pushers  and  drug  users. 
For  God's  sake,  will  somebody  please  do  something  about  this? 

And,  unfortunately,  this  letter  could  have  been  written  by  citi- 
zens in  many  places  that  I  have  been  stationed.  It  is  almost  a  myth 
and  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  violent  crime  and  the  effect  of 
it  is  limited  only  to  the  major  cities  of  the  country.  I  can  now  see 
in  my  present  position  in  DEA  that  virtually  every  community  in 
the  United  States  is  affected  by  this. 

Meeting  with  Senator  Rollings  last  year,  he  talked  about  prob- 
lems and  needs  for  assistance  in  two  small  communities  in  South 
Carolina,  Allendale,  and  Orangeburg.  I  have  been  familiar  with 
both  of  those  cities  because  they  were  on  my  route  driving  from 
New  York  State  to  Florida  on  one  occasion. 

Cities  are  torn  apart  by  crack  gangs  who  are  killing  people  in 
drive-by  shootings.  People  from  Vidalia,  GA,  a  very  small  town 
also,  appealed  to  the  local  police  and  the  sheriff  and  the  DEA  to 
help  them  out.  Crack  gangs  were  involved  in  drive-by  shootings 
and  destroying  the  quality  of  life  in  that  community.  DEA,  working 
with  the  local  law  enforcement,  arrested  40  individuals  for  felony 
drug  activity  in  the  last  month.  The  people  who  live  in  those  com- 
munities— and  I  have  personally  seen  this  myself — came  out  of 
their  residences  early  in  the  morning,  often  in  their  night  clothes, 
to  either  applaud  law  enforcement  or  to  hold  the  hand  of  the  troop- 
er or  the  deputy  sheriff  to  thank  them  for  returning  some  sanity 
to  their  life. 

What  can  be  done  about  this?  I  think  things  can  be  done  about 
it.  Anybody  who  says  the  present  conditions  in  America  today  are 
tolerable  is  not  aware  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  We  need  a 
course  of  action.  Everything  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  studies 
and  demographics  is  that  the  violent  crime  situation  has  all  the  po- 
tential to  become  worse  over  the  next  10  years. 

Second,  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  governments,  specifi- 
cally Colombia,  our  actions  against  the  Cali  mafia  and  our  ability 
to  dismantle  the  largest  drug  organization  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  very  limited. 

And,  third,  our  domestic  crime  problems  are  linked  completely  to 
developments  in  the  worldwide  drug  trade.  In  fact,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States  that  I'm  aware  of,  foreign  individuals — 
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people  living  under  foreign  governments  or  organized  crime  syn- 
dicates— control  criminal  activity  within  the  United  States,  and  I 
will  discuss  that  in  some  depth. 

Why  do  I  say  that  violent  crime  will  become  worse?  First  of  all, 
there's  a  direct  relationship  with  drug  abuse  and  violent  crime.  We 
are  seeing  drug  use  on  the  rise  again  amongst  our  young  people. 
Virtually,  every  survey  that  has  reported  and  every  hospital  room 
emergency  admission  corroborates  this  trend. 

Last  year,  after  14  years  of  steady  decline  in  casual  drug  use,  the 
use  by  high  school  seniors  increased  almost  4  percent.  The  use  of 
marijuana  and  LSD  in  high  school  seniors  has  moved  up  to  near 
the  peak  levels  of  the  mid-1970's.  Citizen  surveys  by  the  Parents' 
Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education,  a  reliable  self-report, 
showed  an  increase  in  the  last  2  years  of  marijuana  29  percent 
amongst  high  school  seniors  and  41  percent  in  junior  high  school. 
The  attitudes  of  young  people  in  self-report  indicate  they  do  not  as- 
sociate risks  with  drug  use.  Movies  and  the  media  and  television 
are  showing  tangible  manifestations  of  this  drug  use  acceptance 
once  again. 

The  Director  mentioned  the  violence  amongst  teenagers.  This  is, 
for  us  in  law  enforcement,  a  very  alarming  and  new  trend.  It  used 
to  be  that  you  knew  that  the  average  burglar  was  about  18  years 
of  age,  and  the  average  robber  was  about  21,  and  the  average  mur- 
derer was  about  28.  Now,  suddenly,  on  the  studies  done  by  Prof. 
James  Fox  from  Northeastern  University,  we  see  that  the  big  driv- 
ing force  in  the  violent  crime  rate  and  homicide  is  in  teenagers. 
The  homicide  arrest  rate  for  male  teens  aged  13  to  14,  to  me  mere- 
ly just  children  in  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  has  increased  145  per- 
cent, and  for  15-year-old  children,  mostly  high  school  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  over  240  percent. 

The  indications  are  there  in  the  demographics.  We  have,  in  es- 
sence, a  trough  in  teenagers  in  our  population.  We  now  have  some- 
thing coming  upon  us  called  the  echo  of  the  baby  boom,  and  any 
of  your  constituents  that  are  involved  in  educational  systems  will 
tell  you  that  for  a  period  of  time  in  the  high  schools  and  the  col- 
leges they  had  a  paucity  of  students.  By  the  year  2005,  we  will 
have  more  teenagers  in  our  population  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  If  we  are  not  able  to  address  the  in- 
creases in  drug  use  and  the  increase  in  violence  in  people  in  that 
age  bracket,  it  seems  fairly  obvious  to  those  who  study  this  that 
the  problem  will  become  significantly  worse. 

I  talked  to  you  about  foreign  organized  crime  syndicates  that 
control  almost  completely  the  major  drug  trafficking  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  probably,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  significant  threat 
to  our  American  way  of  life  and  directly  responsible  for  the  drug 
gangs,  the  gang  wars,  the  drive-by  shootings,  and  the  random  vio- 
lence in  our  streets.  Almost  80  to  90  percent  of  all  of  the  cocaine 
sold  in  the  United  States  is  financed  and  produced  completely  by 
the  Call  mafia  in  Colombia,  whose  pictures  are  before  you.  Their 
profit,  $7  to  $8  billion  a  year,  is  eight  times  the  size  of  the  DEA's 
budget  and  probably  seven  times  the  combined  size  of  the  DEA  and 
FBI  budget  in  narcotics  enforcement. 

It  started  off  as  a  loose  association  of  five  major  independent 
drug  trafficking  groups  operating  out  of  Call.  They  have  since  1985 
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grown  into  the  most  powerful  international  drug  trafficking  organi- 
zation in  the  world.  The  principal  leaders  of  this  mafia  oversee  a 
vast  international  network  of  cocaine  production,  transportation, 
wholesale  distribution,  and  money  laundering.  They  exercise  the 
direct  control  over  the  operation. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI  mentioned  the  need  for  technology,  the 
difficulty  we  face  in  law  enforcement.  This  particular  group  has  so 
much  money  and  has  been  untouched  for  so  long,  their  security  and 
intelligence  apparatus  rivals  that  of  a  second-rate  world  power. 
They  control  this  worldwide  business  through  an  elaborate  network 
of  faxes,  cell  phones,  and  radio  communications,  which  allows  them 
to  keep  tabs  on  workers  in  the  United  States  down  to  saying  ex- 
actly what  color  the  package  will  be  like,  how  much  the  telephone 
bills  will  be,  what  cars  will  be  rented,  what  cellular  phones  will  be 
rented,  and  what  fax  machines  will  be  utilized.  Each  year  they  also 
smuggle  cocaine  into  Europe  and  now  into  Asia. 

In  the  mid-1980's,  when  I  first  became  aware  of  this  group  as 
they  set  up  major  laboratories  in  New  York  State,  and  we  devoted 
almost  50  State  troopers  merely  to  operate  on  their  activities  with- 
in New  York,  they  were  shipping  it  in  1-ton  quantities  in  smaller 
airplanes.  In  the  last  6  months  they  have  repeatedly  left  Colombia 
or  San  Andreas  Island  in  727  or  Caravelle  jets.  These  jets,  in  which 
all  of  the  seats  and  storage  have  been  removed  to  hold  just  cocaine 
and  bladder  tanks  for  extra  fuel,  so  they  can  make  the  flight  non- 
stop. They  fly  to  Mexico  and  unload  8  to  15  tons  of  cocaine  to  a 
Mexican  trafficking  cartel.  The  plane  stays  on  the  ground  long 
enough  to  reload  with  8  to  15  tons  of  U.S.  currency,  $5's,  $10's,  and 
$20  bills,  probably  in  the  area  of  $30  million  at  a  time,  and  returns 
to  Colombia.  These  new  cartels  have  now  funneled  the  cocaine  into 
Mexico  and  then  bring  it  across  the  2,000-mile  United  States-Mexi- 
can border. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI  and  I  have  gotten  together;  we  have 
pooled  all  of  our  resources  on  the  Southwest  border  to  look  at  these 
four  or  five  major  groups  who  are  bringing  these  drugs  across  the 
border.  They  are,  in  our  opinion,  our  No.  1  target,  but  they  are  a 
target  that  is  presently  immune  from  punishment.  All  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  you  see  there  have  been  indicted  again  and  again  and 
again  as  the  result  of  work  by  the  DEA  or  the  FBI  or  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys across  the  United  States.  Since  1991,  there's  been  a  con- 
stitutional prohibition  from  extraditing  them  from  Colombia  to  the 
United  States.  Evidence  and  information  are  provided  to  the  Co- 
lombian Government.  To  date,  since  we  have  first  identified  them 
in  1985,  not  one  single  individual  of  substance  in  that  organization 
has  ever  been  arrested. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  we  learned  in  the  United  States  is  that 
we  have  had  organized  crime  within  our  own  communities.  We 
started  in  the  mid-1960's  to  recognize  it.  We  recognized  it,  I  think, 
with  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  effort.  Among  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  FBI,  and  DEA  there  was  a  lot  of  leadership  and  a  lot 
of  information  and  a  lot  of  cooperation,  and  the  theory  was  that 
you  arrested  the  highest  ranking  figures  to  disrupt  the  organiza- 
tion. I  think  the  classic,  as  the  FBI  put  the  case  together  against 
John  Gotti,  when  they  turned  Sammy  Gravano  to  be  the  chief  wit- 
ness— Gotti  is  now  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  sees  day- 
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light  for  V2  hour  per  day.  The  present  problem  we  have  in  dealing 
with  the  foreign  syndicate,  if  the  analogy  were  similar,  is  if  the 
United  States  would  be  sending  bookies  to  prison  and  leaving  John 
Gotti's  residence  in  Howard  Beach,  Queens. 

The  next  area,  which  is  a  new  phenomenon  since  the  develop- 
ment of  crack  cocaine,  is  the  tremendous  violence  attached  to  drug 
trafficking.  In  the  former  heroin  traffic  in  the  United  States,  vio- 
lence was  selective  and  dealt  with  individuals  who  were  involved 
in  the  traffic,  and  there  was  not  any  mass  random  violence.  We 
now  have  within  the  United  States  a  new  phenomenon:  mobile 
drug  gangs  operating  throughout  the  country  who  deliver-sell  crack 
cocaine  and  kill  randomly  not  only  customers,  not  only  competitors, 
but,  unfortunately,  people  who  just  innocently  happen  to  be  walk- 
ing down  the  street  at  the  wrong  point  in  time.  They  have  turned, 
as  the  Congressman  mentioned  in  North  Carolina,  some  of  our 
cities  and  towns  almost  into  war  zones. 

Once  confined  to  cities  like  Los  Angeles,  with  the  gangs  like  the 
Crips  and  the  Bloods,  they  now  have  moved  across  the  Midwest, 
and  gangs  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  have 
moved  throughout  the  east  coast  and  the  Southeast.  They  are  now 
doing  the  same  thing  with  Colombian  heroin. 

The  cocaine  trade  employs  Colombian  producers,  Mexican  trans- 
portation groups,  and  domestic  gangs  to  distribute  it.  We  have 
found  from  time  to  time  some  enforcement  strategies  that  can  be 
effective  domestically,  and  I  will  get  to  that  a  little  bit  later  to 
show  you  some  successes. 

Heroin  was  always  a  drug  of  choice  up  until  about  the  mid- 
1970's.  At  that  point  in  time,  cocaine  became  the  drug  of  choice  in 
the  United  States,  and  people  had  forgotten  that  heroin  was  a  dan- 
ger. More  and  more,  we  see  increasing  usage  of  heroin.  We  see  the 
purity  of  heroin  has  gone  from  1970,  when  it  was  7  percent  on  the 
streets  of  the  Northeastern  cities  in  1970,  to  70  percent  to  80  per- 
cent in  cities  like  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  price  has  been  re- 
duced to  one-half  of  the  1970  price. 

Most  of  us  have  read,  again,  of  the  death  of  leading  rock  stars. 
I  picked  up  the  paper  here  2  weeks  ago — I  believe  it  was  on  a  Sun- 
day— where  a  prominent  Washington  Post  journalist  admitted  that 
he  had  covered  this  very  building  while  being  a  heroin  addict  and 
had  left  meetings  and  gone  into  bathrooms  in  the  Capitol  to  inject 
himself  with  heroin. 

It  is  manufactured  for  the  most  part,  60  percent  of  it,  in  the 
Golden  Triangle  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  controlled  by  standing  ar- 
mies of  leftovers  from  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  military  regime  and 
ethnic  tribes  people.  Almost  20,000  people  in  heavily  fortified  vil- 
lages— and  I've  had  a  chance  in  November  to  be  there  to  look  into 
the  villages;  it's  like  an  army  encampment.  They  have  all  of  the 
heavy  weaponry  that  an  army  contingent  of  15,000  to  20,000  people 
would  have. 

We  presently  have,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  indicted  23  major  principals  in  this  army.  Working 
in  late  fall  this  year  with  the  Thai  police  and  the  Thai  military, 
which  were  very  important,  we  were  able  to  track  them  as  they  left 
Burma  and  came  repeatedly  into  the  villages  in  Thailand.  And  in 
the  villages  in  Thailand,  with  the  heavily  armed  rangers,  we  were 
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able  to  capture  10  of  them.  They  are  presently  held  in  Thai  prisons. 
Eight  of  them  definitely  are  not  Thai  citizens;  two  of  them  claim 
to  be  Thai  citizens,  but  we  doubt  that.  And,  hopefully,  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  United  States.  If  they  are  returned  to  the  United 
States,  I  believe  we  will  unlock  the  secret  of  this  Southeast  Asian 
heroin  trafficking  and  the  principals  who  are  involved. 

These  are  some  of  the  responses  that  we  become  involved  with. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  DEA,  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  several  years  since  agents  had  been  hired.  We  now 
have  classes  in  place.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  we  will  be  back  to 
peak  1992  strength  of  3,702  agents. 

As  we  do  that,  we're  trying  to  address  some  of  the  requests  that 
we  have  received.  We  repeatedly  had  been  contacted  by  people  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  that  say  the  mobile  drug  gangs 
were  really  beyond  the  capacity  of  many  of  these  police  depart- 
ments to  be  able  to  handle  it,  and  they  wanted  DEA  to  become  in- 
volved in  tracking  these  groups  and  working  with  them.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  have  personally  met  with  all  of  the  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Major  Cities  Chiefs  of 
Police,  and  the  National  Sheriffs  Association.  We  have  established 
within  DEA  a  mobile  enforcement  team.  We  have  eliminated  posi- 
tions at  headquarters.  We  will  have  somewhere  between  120  to  150 
people  operating  throughout  the  United  States  with  MET.  If  there 
is  a  significant  problem  in  a  city  and  a  chief  or  a  sheriff  wants 
help,  we  can  send  12  to  24  people  to  concentrate  on  that  one  violent 
drug  problem. 

The  attack  on  the  heroin  organizations,  as  I  had  mentioned,  is 
presently  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  DEA  and  the  FBI  are  working  to- 
gether to  open  an  office  in  that  area  to  try  to  address  what  we 
think  will  be  in  the  future  a  very  significant  problem,  and  we 
would  be  adding  additional  people. 

Congressmen,  a  lot  of  people  talk  about  different  ways  for  ad- 
dressing problems.  I  have  to  tell  you — you  know  by  my  resume — 
my  background  is  in  law  enforcement  for  35  years.  I  know  and  I 
have  seen  that  law  enforcement  applied  appropriately  can  and  does 
pay  off. 

That  woman  in  Washington,  DC,  who  wrote  that  letter,  who  was 
afraid  to  go  to  the  corner  store,  needs  some  support  activity  on  the 
part  of  government  to  make  her  and  her  children  feel  safe.  Strong 
and  vigorous  law  enforcement,  investigations,  arrests,  and  incarcer- 
ation for  people  who  are  committing  such  violence  must  be  a  part 
of  any  strategy. 

There  is  optimism.  There  are  things  that  can  be  done  if  we  have 
the  will.  I  saw  in  this  morning's  paper  that  the  Washington,  DC, 
community  homicide  rate  had  gotten  to  its  lowest  level  since  1987. 
I  think  that's  a  tremendous  tribute  to  Chief  Fred  Thomas  of  the 
Washington,  DC,  Police  Department  and  all  of  the  agencies  that 
played  a  role  in  that.  So  for  all  of  those  reasons,  I  think  if  we  have 
the  will — and  I  hope  to  God  that  we  do  for  the  sake  of  my  six  chil- 
dren and  nine  grandchildren — and  we're  willing  to  put  this  type  of 
support,  both  philosophical  and  financial,  for  the  next  10  or  15 
years,  we  can  show  some  improvement.  If  we  do  not  achieve  some 
of  those  goals,  my  sense  is  that  someone  will  be  sitting  in  this 
room — and  it  certainly  won't  be  me — trying  to  say,  how  did  this 
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mess  become  even  worse  than  it  was  in  1995?  And  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  that  tremendous  influence  to  affect  pubHc  opin- 
ion, and  we  look  to  you  for  our  assistance. 

So  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Constantine  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  A.  Constantine,  Administrator,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  Drug  Enforcemerit  Administration's  (DEA)  role  in  addressing 
our  nation's  drug  and  violent  crime  problem.  Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  person- 
ally thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Representative  Schumer  for  the  interest  and 
concern  you  have  shown  by  calling  this  hearing  today  to  highlight  the  drug  and  vio- 
lent crime  problem  facing  our  country.  I  appreciate  your  efforts  and  look  forward 
to  your  continued  support  in  the  future. 

After  having  spent  34  years  in  law  enforcement  in  the  New  York  State  Police,  I 
became  the  Administrator  of  DEA  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  It  was  clear  to  me  from 
my  experience  in  state  law  enforcement  that  violent  crime  and  drug  trafficking  had 
changed  our  country  significantly  in  the  last  three  decades.  My  experience  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  DEA  has  only  confirmed  that  view.  Mr.  Chairman  there  is  a  direct 
and  indisputable  link  between  drugs  and  the  levels  of  violent  crime  in  our  country. 
And  this  violent  crime  is  dramatically  lowering  the  quality  of  life  for  too  many  of 
our  citizens. 

Because  crime  has  become  a  thread  that  is  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  American 
life,  the  level  of  fear  in  this  country  is  rising.  This  fear  has  caused  us  to  change 
the  way  we  live,  the  way  we  shop,  and  where  we  send  our  children  to  school.  Many 
communities  throughout  this  country  are  like  war  zones.  Poll  after  poll  confirms  the 
fact  that  crime  and  violence  are  top  concerns  among  most  people  in  this  country. 
And,  crime  and  violence  have  robbed  many  of  us  of  one  of  the  most  basic  freedoms 
granted  by  the  Constitution — the  right  to  live  free  from  fear. 

In  the  past  3  decades,  the  rate  of  violent  crimes  has  increased  almost  4009f^ — 9 
times  faster  than  the  population  has  grown.  Recently,  our  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 
received  a  letter  that  spoke  eloquently  about  how  ordinary  people  struggle  against 
crime  every  day.  The  letter  was  from  an  elderly  woman  who  lives  in  a  dirug-infested 
neighborhood.  She  says  she  lives  near  an  open  air  drug  market  and  writes  anony- 
mously because  she  lives  in  fear  of  the  gangs  and  drug  dealers.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  her  letter: 

I  am  afraid  to  walk  through  the  neighborhood  *  *  *  There  have  been  at 
least  five  murders  that  I  can  count  in  the  past  year  *  *  *  There  has  been 
*  *  *  gang  activity  *  *  *  i  worry  about  my  safety  a  lot  *  *  *. 

I  see  these  people  *  *  *  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  on  crack  cocaine.  It 
turns  them  into  nonsensical  animals  *  +  *  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  the  police. 
I  see  so  many  lives  ruined  by  drugs  +  *  *  i  see  children  playing  around 
crack  pushers  and  drug  users  *  *  *  For  God  sakes,  something  needs  to  be 
done.  Do  it. 

This  epidemic  of  violent  crime  is  no  longer  confined  to  big  cities  like  New  York 
or  Los  Angeles  or  Miami.  It  has  reached  deep  into  our  heartland.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, Indianapolis,  Indiana,  a  city  known  more  for  its  Midwestern  hospitality  than 
its  violence,  recorded  a  homicide  increase  of  over  60  percent — from  73  in  1993  to 
118  in  1994.  Homicides  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  increased  almost  20  percent  from 
1993  to  1994.  And,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  homicides  increased  over  30  percent  from 
1993  to  1994. 

Some  experts  have  suggested  that  violence  and  drugs  are  not  only  tied  together 
or  related,  but  are  mutually  sustaining.  Our  most  recent  national  surveys  show  that 
over  one  third  of  all  violent  acts  committed  and  almost  half  of  all  homicides  are 
drug-related.  In  New  York  City  alone,  a  study  released  by  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College  showed  that  nearly  one-third  of  New  York  City's  murder  victims  had  co- 
caine in  their  systems  when  they  died. 

We  know  that  drug  traffickers  are  responsible  for  violent  crime  and  drug  users 
commit  a  high  percentage  of  property  crimes.  A  recent  survey  revealed  that  4  out 
of  5  males  arrested  in  New  York  and  Chicago  tested  positive  for  use  of  illegal  drugs. 
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Things  Will  Get  Worse  Before  They  Get  Better 
current  drug  use  on  the  rise 

I'm  not  just  concerned  about  the  statistics  that  underscore  this  link  between  crime 
and  drugs;  what  worries  me  is  that  despite  some  recent  gains  against  drug  use  in 
this  country,  it  is  clear  that  drug  usage  is  on  the  upswing  once  again. 

The  latest  surveys  indicate  that  drug  use  among  our  children — even  the  youngest 
teenagers  at  13  and  14 — is  going  up.  Last  year,  after  fourteen  years  of  steady  de- 
cline, drug  use  by  high  school  seniors  increased  by  almost  4  percent.  Marijuana  use 
is  up  in  grades  8  through  12.  And  LSD  use  increased  almost  2  percent  among  high 
school  seniors,  nearing  the  peak  levels  in  the  mid-1970's. 

Not  only  government  surveys  point  out  this  disturbing  trend:  recently  a  private 
organization,  the  Parents  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education — PRIDE — released 
a  study  on  adolescent  violence  and  drug  use,  confirming  what  we  already  knew. 
Drug  use  has  increased  significantly  for  both  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

The  greatest  increase  was  in  marijuana  use.  Compared  with  two  years  ago,  the 
popularity  of  marijuana  increased  29  percent  among  seniors.  And,  in  junior  high 
school  alone,  it  increased  41  percent. 

While  increases  in  drug  use  and  violence  among  our  teens  are  indeed  a  matter 
of  grave  concern,  we  should  also  be  concerned  about  more  tolerant  attitudes  towards 
drugs  which  are  manifested  in  current  music,  movies  and  general  culture.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  drugs  are  being  glorified  again,  in  ways  similar  to  the  Sixties  and  Sev- 
enties. 

The  drug  overdose  death  of  the  actor  River  Phoenix,  and  the  tragic  suicide  of  her- 
oin user  and  rock  star  Kurt  Cobain  have  caused  barely  a  ripple  in  our  society.  We 
all  read  with  interest  the  recent  Sunday  Washington  Post  story  about  a  prominent 
national  reporter  who  was  a  heroin  addict  for  years.  And  against  this  backdrop,  we 
see  the  virtues  of  marijuana  and  other  drugs  extolled  by  music  groups,  and  we  are 
seeing  more  glamorization  of  the  Woodstock  experience,  including  drug  use,  by  the 
media.  In  fact  the  recent  film,  "Pulp  Fiction"  portrays  heroin  addiction  as  just  an- 
other facet  of  the  characters'  day-to-day  lives. 

VIOLENCE  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Along  with  this  increased  drug  use,  we  are  witnessing  a  sharp  increase  in  violent 
crime  in  ever  younger  age  groups.  The  murder  rate  among  our  youngest  teenagers — 
our  14-  and  15-year-olds — is  rising.  Younger  and  younger  kids  are  committing  more 
and  more  serious  crimes. 

Violent  crime  rates  for  14-  to  17-year-olds  are  twice  as  high  as  adult  levels. 
Among  male  teens  13-  and  14-years-old,  we've  seen  the  arrest  rate  for  homicide  in- 
crease by  145  percent.  For  15-year-olds,  over  240  percent. 

I  don't  see  this  trend  of  crime  and  violence  easing  in  the  near  future,  and  if  we 
take  a  look  at  the  demographics  of  our  country,  the  reasons  will  become  clear. 

THE  COMING  POPULATION  INCREASES 

The  United  States  last  experienced  a  sharp  increase  in  violent  crime  in  the  1970's 
when  the  bulk  of  the  baby  boomers  passed  through  their  most  crime  prone  years. 
We  are  now  seeing  a  population  explosion  of  preschoolers  and  elementary  school 
students  who  will  reach  their  crime  potential  in  a  decade.  Sociologists  call  this  the 
"echo  of  the  baby  boom."  In  Washington  Heights  in  Upper  Manhattan,  as  in  many 
major  metropolitan  areas,  there  are  almost  twice  as  many  children  under  12  today 
than  there  were  20  years  ago. 

By  the  year  2005,  we  will  have  more  teenagers  in  America  than  ever  before.  And, 
today's  12-year-olds  will  be  entering  what  has  historically  been  the  most  violent 
prone  age  group — the  18-  to  24-year-olds.  Many  criminologists  predict  another  crime 
wave  early  in  the  next  century  when  the  majority  of  the  current  boom  hits  late  ado- 
lescence. 

THE  RESURGENCE  OF  HEROIN 

We  are  also  seeing  a  resurgence  of  heroin.  It's  now  available  in  more  cities,  and 
at  lower  prices  and  higher  purities,  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  In  addition  to 
the  major  cocaine  and  heroin  situation  in  this  country,  we  are  seeing  new  synthetic 
drugs,  such  fentanyl,  MDMA,  better  known  as  "ecstasy,"  and  methcathinone  or 
CAT.  Methamphetamine,  also  known  as  "speed"  and  "crank,"  is  the  most  significant 
dangerous  drug  problem  in  terms  of  domestic  clandestine  manufacture.  These  home- 
grown drugs  will  be  examined  in  more  detail  later. 
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With  the  continuing  easy  availability  of  drugs,  and  with  demographic  trends  indi- 
cating that  a  larger  teenage  population  is  on  the  way,  I'm  concerned  that  we  may 
be  facing  five  to  ten  more  years  of  rising  juvenile  violent  crime. 

THE  DRUG  ENEMIES 

Today,  America  faces  a  number  of  equally  important  and  dangerous  enemies  who 
are  involved  in  drug  trafficking  and  who  are  bringing  misery  to  our  citizens: 
The  Cali  cocaine  mafia, 

Mexican  traffickers  and  transportation  specialists 
Heroin  Traffickers  from  Asia  and 
Domestic  violent  drug  gangs 

THE  ENEMY  AT  HOME 

I'd  like  to  start  first  with  a  brief  overview  of  our  domestic  drug  and  crime  situa- 
tion and  move  to  the  broader  international  picture,  discussing  how  our  domestic 
crime  problem  is  intertwined  with  the  global  drug  problem. 

Since  the  late  1980's,  domestic  drug  trafficking  gangs  have  been  responsible  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  violent  drug  trafficking,  which  has  transformed  many  of  our 
cities  and  rural  areas  into  virtual  war  zones.  Today's  gangs  are  violent  and  have 
grown  from  unstructured  and  undisciplined  groups  into  sophisticated  criminal  orga- 
nizations, capable  of  doing  considerable  harm  to  the  general  public.  They  have  no 
respect  for  life  and  no  hesitation  to  shoot  anyone  who  happens  to  get  in  their  way. 
The  main  reason  for  the  proliferation  of  these  gangs  and  their  violence  is  drugs — 
particularly  crack  cocaine  and  the  easy  availability  of  many  types  of  firearms. 

A  few  years  ago,  gang  activity  was  limited  to  some  of  our  major  cities — primarily 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  Crips  and  Bloods  were  household  names.  It  has  now  spilled 
over  into  the  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Vidalia, 
Georgia,  where  recently  a  violent  crack  gang  of  40-50  members  was  linked  with 
homicides  and  drive-by  shootings. 

The  mobility  of  violent  drug  gangs  and  the  random  nature  of  the  violent  crimes 
these  predators  commit  have  posed  significant  challenges  to  law  enforcement  in 
every  state  of  the  nation.  There  are  often  few  witnesses  and  few  clues  beyond  a  body 
and  a  handful  of  bullet  casings.  The  core  of  their  violence  is  related  to  protecting 
and  expanding  their  lucrative  drug  trade.  And,  because  many  of  these  gangs  control 
their  territory  through  intimidation  and  murder,  citizens  in  the  community  are 
often  afraid  to  come  forward  and  cooperate  with  the  police. 

We  saw  this  situation  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area  in  the  mid  1980's 
when  the  homicide  rate  escalated  from  184  in  1985  to  489  in  1991.  In  response  to 
narcotics  related  homicides,  a  new  DEA  program  called  Redrum  was  instituted  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area.  The  group  consisted  of  DEA  agents  and  senior 
homicide  detectives  working  on  homicide  investigations.  Redrum's  task  was  to  iden- 
tify, disrupt,  and  immobilize  drug  trafficking  organizations  in  the  Washington  area 
that  committed  violence  and  drug-related  homicides.  To  that  end,  the  Redrum  group 
was  very  successful.  From  1987  to  1992,  over  50  percent  of  all  murders  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  drug  related.  Redrum  has  investigated  over  80  homicides, 
solving  over  60  percent  of  the  cases. 

DEA  is  now  preparing  to  launch  a  new  enforcement  initiative,  the  Mobile  Enforce- 
ment Teams  (METS)  program  to  assist  local  law  enforcement  agencies  that  are  fac- 
ing the  escalating  problem  of  drug-related  violence.  Under  the  program,  the  respon- 
sibility for  investigating  violent  crimes,  such  as  assaults  and  homicides,  rests  pri- 
marily with  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  MET  teams — probably  12  in  number — 
will  consist  of  10  to  12  agents  assigned  as  a  support  service  to  help  state  and  local 
police  departments  combat  violent  crime  and  drug  trafficking  in  communities.  These 
teams  will  provide  aid  in  dismantling  violent  drug  gangs,  many  of  whom  are  respon- 
sible for  a  majority  of  the  unsolved  homicides  and  continuing  violence  in  local  com- 
munities 

A  MET  team  will  be  assigned  to  target  the  groups  identified  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment. The  team  will  concentrate  on  the  group's  drug  activities,  focusing  on  disman- 
tling the  drug  organization  and  securing  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  the  leaders 
and  membership  of  the  group.  Through  this  effort,  there  will  be  an  immediate  bene- 
fit in  their  removal  from  the  community.  In  addition,  once  it  is  established  that 
these  groups  are  not  immune  from  law  enforcement  action,  witnesses  are  more  will- 
ing to  come  forward.  Informants  and  cooperating  individuals  can  be  developed 
through  the  drug  investigation.  And,  the  overall  result  will  be  a  meaningful  reduc- 
tion in  the  levels  of  violence  in  the  community. 
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OTHER  DOMESTIC  CHALLENGES 

Our  drug  threat  is  no  longer  limited  to  cocaine  and  heroin.  Homemade  drugs, 
such  as  methamphetamine  (speed)  and  methchathinone  (CAT)  have  brought  drug 
traffickers  and  violence  to  once  peaceful  rural  areas,  posing  a  significant  challenge 
to  law  enforcement.  The  violence  associated  with  methamphetamine  was  well-illus- 
trated in  the  killing  of  DEA  Special  Agent  Richard  Pass  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  last 
year.  He  was  slain  during  an  undercover  operation  by  traffickers  who  planned  to 
steal  his  money. 

Clandestine  laboratories,  where  these  drugs  are  produced,  have  been  seized  from 
every  imaginable  location — from  suburban  homes,  garages,  apartments,  mobile  trail- 
ers, urban  dwellings,  and  industrial  areas — to  specially — designed  vaults.  Some  lab- 
oratories have  been  camouflaged,  booby-trapped,  and  buried  underground. 

Methcathinone  laboratories  run  largely  by  independent  operators  surfaced  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  early  1991.  The  size  of  these  labora- 
tories is  generally  smaller  than  those  normally  encountered  with  other  drugs  such 
as  methamphetamine,  leading  us  to  believe  that  CAT  laboratories  are  intended  for 
self-use,  or  small  scale  production.  CAT,  a  form  of  methamphetamine,  is  produced 
using  the  precursor  ephedrine,  a  chemical  which  was  sold  over  the  counter,  in  tablet 
form,  in  many  local  stores  and  was  unregulated  until  recently.  Ephedrine  is  also  a 
key  ingredient  used  to  manufacture  methamphetamine  and  is  easily  accessible  by 
Mexican  trafficking  groups  from  unrestricted  shipments  from  Germany  to  Mexico. 
Methcathinone  production  has  spread  out  across  the  country.  We  recently  seized  a 
methcathinone  laboratory  in  Marietta,  Georgia.  This  was  the  first  CAT  laboratory 
discovered  in  the  South. 

LSD 

LSD  availability  has  increased  over  the  last  two  to  three  years,  and  it  is  available 
in  retail  quantities  in  virtually  every  state  in  America.  The  use  of  LSD  by  kids  is 
alarming.  The  latest  data  show  that  eight  of  ten  users  of  LSD  are  under  25  years 
of  age  and  slightly  more  than  half  are  teenagers.  The  source  of  supply  for  most  LSD 
is  the  northern  California  area.  As  is  the  case  with  methamphetamine  and  "CAT", 
the  precursor  chemicals  used  to  make  LSD  are  made  or  imported  by  legitimate  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

DOMESTIC  MARIJUANA 

Today's  home-grown  marijuana  is  more  potent — frequently  20  times  more  power- 
ful— than  the  cannabis  that  was  used  in  the  United  States  during  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  During  that  time,  marijuana's  THC  content,  which  is  the  primary 
psychoactive  chemical  in  marijuana,  ranged  from  .5  to  1.5  percent;  today,  the  THC 
content  of  marijuana  averages  from  8  to  20  percent,  and  in  one  instance  was  as  high 
as  30  percent.  Marijuana  is  now  also  being  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  indoor  loca- 
tions employing  sophisticated  lighting  and  hydroponics. 

THE  ENEMY  ABROAD 

Our  domestic  drug  and  violent  crime  problem  cannot  be  discussed  without  ac- 
knowledging that  the  engine  driving  increased  domestic  drug  and  violence  is  being 
fueled  by  sinister  forces  outside  our  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  our  crime  situation  is  controlled  by  foreign  criminals.  Marketing  decisions 
made  in  Cali  Colombia  or  the  highlands  of  the  Golden  Triangle  have  a  direct  impact 
on  the  drug  trade  in  the  streets  of  New  York  or  the  waterfront  of  Miami.  Highly 
organized,  technologically  advanced  criminal  groups  have  come  to  dominate  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  heroin  and  cocaine  destined  for  the  U.S.  Any  strategy 
designed  to  control  our  domestic  drug  problem  is  doomed  to  failure  if  we  cannot  also 
stem  the  tide  of  heroin  and  cocaine  flooding  across  our  borders  at  the  direction  of 
the  Cali  mafia  or  the  Burmese  warlord,  Khun  Sa. 

In  1991  and  1992  DEA  and  state  and  local  officers  seized  three  cocaine  conversion 
laboratories  set  up  by  the  Cali  mafia  in  Brooklyn  and  rural  Sullivan  County  New 
York.  Each  laboratory  was  capable  of  producing  50  kilograms  of  crack  cocaine  per 
week  destined  for  our  streets.  Our  investigation  showed  that  the  Cali  mafia  smug- 
gled the  cocaine  base  used  in  the  laboratories  into  the  U.S.  concealed  in  ceramic 
tiles,  and  we  seized  20  assault  weapons  concealed  in  a  shipping  container  of  house- 
hold goods  at  the  port  of  Miami.  Indicated  in  this  investigation  was  Jaime  Orjeula 
Caballero,  a  high  ranking  member  of  the  Cali  mafia  living  in  Cali,  Colombia,  and 
John  Mena  who  subsequently  admitted  to  being  involved  in  two  homicides  in  Balti- 
more, and  Miami,  as  well  as  the  murder  in  New  York  City  of  Manual  De  Dios 
Unano,  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  El  Diario. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  threats  to  our  American  way  of  life  is  the  Cah  mafia, 
which  is  indirectly  responsible  for  much  of  the  drug  gangs,  gang  wars,  drive-by 
shootings  and  random  violence  on  our  streets  and  in  our  communities.  About  90  per- 
cent of  the  cocaine  available  in  our  country  is  financed  and  produced  by  the  Cali 
mafia. 

The  Cali  mafia  is  a  loose  association  of  five  major,  independent  drug  trafficking 
organizations  operating  out  of  Cali,  Colombia.  This  organization  began  as  a  small, 
Cali-based  criminal  gang.  From  these  roots,  the  Cali  mafia  has  grown  into  the  most 
powerful  international  drug  trafficking  organization  representing  potentially  the 
most  dangerous  organized  criminal  threat  to  the  United  States.  Although  each  of 
the  five  major  Cali  trafficking  groups  are  separate  and  independent  organizations, 
they  are  known  to  share  certain  resources  wnen  their  interests  coincide.  The  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Cali  mafia  oversee  a  vast  international  network  of  cocaine  pro- 
duction, transportation,  wholesale  distribution  and  money  laundering  operations. 
The  leaders  exercise  direct  control  over  the  operation  of  their  respective  inter- 
national drug  trafficking  operations. 

The  Cali  mafia  is  responsible  for  smuggling  most  of  the  cocaine  consumed  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe.  The  Cali  mafia's  security  and  intelligence  apparatus  rivals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  capabilities  of  most  countries.  Their  data  processing  and  electronic  digital 
communications  equipment  is  state  of  the  art.  They  control  their  worldwide  cocaine 
business  through  an  elaborate  network  of  faxes  and  cell  phones  which  enable  them 
to  keep  tabs  on  workers  in  the  United  States,  cocaine  shipments,  and  money  trans- 
actions. Their  intelligence  network  allows  them  to  monitor  communications,  hotel 
visits  and  business  meetings  of  everyone  who  enters  Cali,  Colombia.  Each  year  the 
Cali  mafia  smuggles  hundreds  of  tons  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States  and  Europe 
and  launders  billions  of  dollars  in  drug  proceeds. 

The  Cali  mafia  is  our  number  one  public  enemy.  DEA's  strategy  is  to  identify  all 
the  members  of  the  mafia,  target  their  production  capabilities,  deny  them  the 
chemicals  they  need  for  cocaine  production,  interfere  with  their  communications  and 
wreak  havoc  with  their  finances.  We  also  target  their  operatives  and  surrogates  in 
the  United  States  through  sophisticated  surveillance,  money  laundering  investiga- 
tions and  aggressive  monitoring  of  cocaine  shipments.  Every  one  of  the  Cali  mafia 
leaders  has  been  indicted  in  the  United  States  at  least  once. 

In  1993,  we  estimate  that  the  Cali  mafia  produced  almost  700  metric  tons  of  co- 
caine, of  which  100  metric  tons  was  seized  in  the  United  States.  And  last  year,  the 
profits  from  their  operations  in  the  U.S.  alone  were  more  than  $7  billion.  Whereas 
in  the  late  1980's  they  smuggled  one  tone  quantities  of  cocaine  into  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  in  small  aircraft,  today  they  smuggle  10  tons  at  a  time  in  727  jets  to 
Mexico,  which  is  then  smuggled  into  the  U.S.  by  Mexican  transportation  groups. 

This  collusion  of  the  Colombian  and  Mexican  traffickers  has  posed  a  significant 
problem  for  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  co- 
caine, roughly  one-third  of  the  heroin,  and  one-third  of  the  marijuana  entering  the 
U.S.  comes  across  our  southern  land  border.  And  recently,  Mexico  has  become  a  sig- 
nificant source  country  for  methamphetamine,  as  well  as  a  transit  country  for 
ephedrine,  a  chemical  used  in  the  manufacture  of  methamphetamine. 

In  recent  years,  law  enforcement  has  also  uncovered  two  tunnels  built  to  move 
cocaine  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States.  The  first  was  discovered  in  Arizona. 
The  second  nearly-completed  tunnel  was  discovered  near  the  Tijuana  Airport  and 
led  to  an  unfinished  warehouse  in  the  U.S. 

Major  Mexican  drug  trafficking  organizations  work  closely  with  the  Cali  mafia. 
One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  trafficking  organizations  is  the  "Juarez  Cartel" 
which  transports  Cali  cocaine.  Another  is  the  "Tijuana  Cartel",  responsible  for  con- 
trolling most  of  the  contraband  crossing  the  border  between  Tijuana  and  Mexicali. 

To  counter  the  dinig  trafficking  threat  posed  by  these  organizations,  during  the 
summer  of  1994,  DEA  and  FBI  developed  the  Southwest  Border  Initiative.  This  ini- 
tiative, being  coordinated  with  the  federal  prosecutors,  envisions  a  concentrated,  fo- 
cused effort  to  penetrate  the  command  and  control  communications  of  the  principal 
Mexican  transportation  groups  through  the  extensive  use  of  surveillance.  Informa- 
tion developed  from  field  investigations  is  not  only  used  to  build  cases,  but  is  com- 
bined with  law  enforcement  information  available  from  other  sources,  analyzed,  and 
provided  to  investigators  and  prosecutors  in  the  field  to  enable  the  greatest  possible 
focus  of  investigative  resources  on  significant  targets. 

Mexican  trafficking  organizations  are  also  deeply  involved  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  methamphetamine,  particularly  in  Southern  California.  Chemicals 
used  in  methamphetamine  production  are  procured  from  sources  in  Mexico.  This  sit- 
uation illustrates  an  important  example  of  how  vital  international  chemical  controls 
are.  DEA's  diversion  control  program,  funded  in  part  by  registration  fees,  continues 
to  monitor  and  regulate  chemical  companies  and  in  concert  with  other  U.S.  govern- 
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ment  agencies  is  attempting  to  get  other  nations  to  enact  adequate  laws  and  commit 
dedicated  resources  to  deal  with  the  growing  global  chemical  diversion  problems. 
Our  focus  is  on  controlling  the  diversion  of  licit  substances  at  the  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, and  retail  level,  the  three  levels  of  industry  operations  that  have  accounted 
for  nearly  all  of  the  illegal  activity. 

Along  the  border,  DEA  works  closely  with  other  federal  law  enforcement  agencies, 
including  U.S.  Customs,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (Border  Patrol) 
and  state  and  local  agencies.  As  the  Border  Patrol  places  greater  emphasis  on 
Southwest  Border  immigration  issues,  we  anticipate  increased  drug  seizures.  DEA 
must  respond  to  these  seizures,  which  will  almost  always  provide  additional  intel- 
ligence about  drug  trafficking  activities  and  often  lead  to  drug  enforcement  actions. 

ASIAN  HEROIN  TRAFFICKERS 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  this  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  the  heroin  threat  fac- 
ing this  country.  At  that  time,  I  testified  that  over  the  last  decade,  heroin — Ameri- 
ca's original  "hard"  drug — had  been  pushed  off  center  stage  by  the  flood  of  cocaine 
entering  the  United  States.  Today,  however,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Once  again 
we  are  seeing  a  resurgence  of  heroin  in  this  country.  Heroin  availability  in  New 
York  City  for  example  has  increased  dramatically  since  the  early  1970's.  In  1973, 
the  average  purity  of  a  $10  street  bag  (50-150  milligrams)  of  heroin  was  about  7 
percent.  Twenty  years  later,  the  average  purity  of  a  $10  bag  of  heroin  had  risen  to 
66  percent.  This  is  a  troubling  development,  indicating  that  heroin  has  become  more 
plentifiil  and  attractive  to  users  than  it  was  less  than  a  decade  ago. 

The  most  important  heroin  enforcement  challenge  we  face  is  dismantling  the  glob- 
al network  of  Asian  heroin  traffickers  who  are  responsible  for  multi-ton  heroin  ship- 
ments from  Asia  to  the  United  States.  Employing  an  army  of  heroin  producers  and 
transporters,  Asian  traffickers  rely  on  Nigerians  and  ethnic-Chinese  groups  to  move 
heroin  around  the  world. 

The  world's  most  notorious  heroin  trafficker  is  Khun  Sa,  who  has  been  indicted 
in  New  York's  Eastern  district.  He  controls  the  Shan  United  Army,  a  para-military 
force,  which  was  introduced  to  large-scale  heroin  trafficking  by  remnants  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  armies  driven  out  of  Southern  China  by  Chinese  revolutionary 
forces  in  1950.  The  existence  of  this  para-military  force  has  hindered  traditional  law 
enforcement  efforts  to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for  producing,  refining,  and 
transporting  the  majority  of  the  heroin  currently  being  seen  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Since  1988,  The  Shan  United  Army  has  prospered.  Their  army  had  doubled,  now 
totaling  between  16,000  to  20,000.  By  contrast,  DEA  agent  personnel  strength  grew 
by  45  percent  and  support  staff  increases  were  flat  until  Fiscal  Year  1995,  when 
DEA  was  given  sufficient  resources  to  return  to  1992  strength.  The  Shan  United 
Army  has  modernized  its  weapons  systems  and  infrastructure.  They  now  have  in 
their  arsenal  modern  communications  equipment  and  SA-7  surface  to  air  missiles. 
They  have  also  increased  the  size  and  sophistication  of  their  main  base,  Wan  Ho 
Mong,  in  Burma  by  installing  satellite  dishes  and  building  roads,  hospitals  and 
swimming  pools. 

Nigerian  controlled  heroin  trafficking  organizations — the  primary  smugglers  of 
Southeast  Asian  heroin  to  the  United  States — are  also  entrenched.  They  operate  in 
several  large  metropolitan  areas  across  the  country.  Nigerians  supply  established 
heroin  distribution  networks  in  U.S.  cities  such  as  Atlanta,  Dallas,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  with  Southeast  Asian  heroin.  These  networks  are  capable  of  sup- 
pl5dng  heroin  ranging  from  a  hundred  grams  to  multi-kilogram  quantities  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

DEA  has  developed  on  overall  heroin  strategy  structured  to  disrupt,  dismantle, 
and  destroy  the  major  heroin  trafficking  organizations  that  are  responsible  for  the 
production,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  heroin  destined  for  the  U.S.  and 
other  world  markets.  We  also  track  the  money  flows  generated  by  the  heroin  trade 
and  work  to  separate  the  traffickers  from  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

One  of  the  most  successful  initiatives  launched  to  address  heroin  trafficking  on 
an  international  scale  was  DEA's  Operation  Tiger  Trap,  which  targeted  members  of 
the  Shan  United  Army  in  Thailand  for  prosecution  and  disruption  of  their  heroin 
supply  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  operation,  the  Royal  Thai  Govern- 
ment— in  coordination  with  DEA,  DOD,  INS,  and  Customs — arrested  10  high-level 
heroin  traffickers  throughout  Thailand.  These  defendants  are  the  most  significant 
heroin  traffickers  arrested  by  the  Thai  police  in  the  past  25  years.  All  10  were 
charged  in  the  United  States  in  five  federal  indictments  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  trafficking  multi-hundred  kilogram  quantities  of  heroin  to  the  U.S. 
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They  are  awaiting  a  series  of  hearings  in  Thailand  that  we  hope  will  lead  to  their 
extradition. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  ambitious  agenda  for  1995.  A  Basic  Agent  class  got 
underway  on  February  13,  and  will  complete  training  in  May  of  this  year.  This  will 
be  the  first  Basic  Agent  class  that  has  completed  training  since  November  1992. 
Thanks  to  the  increased  resources  provided  to  us  by  Congress  in  DEA's  1995  budget 
request,  we  will  hire  over  300  Special  Agents,  enough  to  bring  DEA  back  to  its  1992 
peak  strength  of  3,702  Special  Agents. 

We  intend  to  implement  the  MET  program  and  expand  our  close  working  relation- 
ships with  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  is  only  through  increased 
cooperation  and  coordination  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  that  we  can  effec- 
tively address  communities  plagued  with  violent  drug  crimes.  I  have  met  with  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Major  City  Chiefs,  and  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs,  and  they  are  gratified  that  DEA  is  showing  more  of  an  interest  in 
domestic  narcotics  efforts.  We  re  putting  high  level  DEA  personnel  in  eleven  states 
to  provide  a  single  point  of  contact  for  our  partners  so  that  DEA  can  provide  the 
best  federal  drug  law  enforcement  to  communities  across  the  nation. 

We  will  continue  to  target  the  Cali  mafia  and  will  work  to  dismantle  their  drug 
cells  operating  in  the  United  States,  disrupt  their  finances,  and  interrupt  their 
transportation  networks.  DEA  is  asking  the  State  Department  for  approval  to  in- 
crease slightly  the  number  of  permanent  agents  assigned  to  the  Andean  countries. 
Although  our  budget  pales  in  relation  to  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  traffick- 
ers, we  will  keep  the  pressure  on.  We  vnW  continue  to  aggressively  implement  our 
Southwest  Border  Initiative,  and  we  will  bolster  our  future  efforts  to  exploit  the  Cali 
mafia's  sophisticated  command  and  control  communications  networks  through  in- 
creased linguist  support  and  digital  telephony  equipment  enhancements. 

DEA  will  also  have  an  aggressive  agenda  £iimed  at  removing  heroin  supplies  and 
dismantling  heroin  trafficlSng  organizations;  we  have  plans  to  open  an  office  in 
Beijing  in  the  coming  year.  We  have  also  requested  in  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget, 
to  hire  an  additional  30  agents.  These  agents  will  be  used  to  staff  additional  heroin 
enforcement  groups  in  DEA's  key  domestic  field  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  35-year  career  law  enforcement  officer,  I  know  that  consistent 
enforcement  efforts  can — and  do — pay  off.  Strong  and  vigorous  drug  law  enforce- 
ment is  absolutely  critical  to  our  nation's  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  those  communities 
that  are  suffering  from  drugs  and  violence.  Law  enforcement  reduces  demand  by 
making  drugs  harder  to  find  and  more  difficult  to  buy.  When  citizens  know  there 
are  credible  sanctions  against  using  or  selling  drugs — that  if  they  do  the  crime,  they 
are  sure  to  do  the  time — it's  an  effective  deterrent  to  dissuade  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  from  using  illegal  drugs  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  past  support  of  DEA.  DEA  will  continue  to  stay 
the  course  in  performing  this  difficult  and  often  dangerous  task.  Our  ultimate  goal 
is  to  make  our  country  and  our  citizens  safe  from  the  present  climate  of  drugs  and 
violence. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  lessen  our  resolve  or  diminish  the  resources  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  fight  drugs.  There  are  no  easy  solutions,  and  no  simple  formulas  for  suc- 
cess. It  will  take  years  of  hard  work  on  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels,  in  schools 
and  families  to  solve  our  crime  problem,  and  will  require  bold,  persistent  action. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  or  the  other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SCHIFF  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much,  Director  Con- 
stantine. 

We'll  now  turn  to  the  subcommittee  for  questions.  We  will  ob- 
serve the  5-minute  rule,  beginning  with  imposition  of  that  rule  on 
myself  as  Chair.  And  then  if  there's  time,  if  the  panel  has  time  and 
the  subcommittee  members  have  a  desire,  we'll  have  a  second 
round  of  questions. 

I'd  like  to  use  my  5  minutes  to  mostly  make  some  observations. 
The  first  is,  since  you  mentioned  it.  Director  Freeh,  that  is  the  pro- 
posal to  look  at  the  civil  service  retirement  system  and  the  amount 
that  civil  service  employees — and,  for  that  matter,  congressional 
employees  and  Members  of  Congress — pay  into  the  system. 
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I  just  want  to  make  the  observation,  since  I'm  vice  chair  of  the 
full  Government  Reform  and  Oversight  Committee,  I  think  I'm 
very  familiar  with  that  issue,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I've  seen 
enough  to  persuade  me  that  Congress  does  need  to  look  at  the  re- 
tirement system,  that  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  is  in  the 
black  only  because  of  what  has  been  called  in  the  past  voodoo  eco- 
nomics. Believe  me,  it  really  isn't  in  the  black,  especially  for  CSRS 
employees.  However,  I've  tried  to  persuade  my  leadership  that  it's 
an  issue  that  should  be  studied  carefully  and  by  itself,  and  not  in- 
tegrated into  the  budget  process,  where  I  think  we  might  make  too 
hasty  conclusions  about  it. 

Second,  with  respect  to  law  enforcement,  I  was  also  25  years  old 
when  I  went  into  law  enforcement,  Director  Freeh,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  just  a  couple  of  years,  I  had  a  career  in  local  law  enforce- 
ment all  the  way  until  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  I  hope  I  still 
make  a  contribution  on  this  committee. 

But  I  want  to  say  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  both  you  and  Director 
Constantine  talk  about  greater  cooperation  between  your  agencies 
in  law  enforcement.  In  my  experience,  lack  of  cooperation  was  a 
significant  problem  not  only  between  Federal  agencies,  but  between 
Federal  agencies  and  local  law  enforcement,  ranging  from  the  fail- 
ure to  share  information  together  to  having  stings  where  each  one's 
informant  is  trying  to  arrest  the  other  because  at  a  supervisory 
level  they  weren't  comparing  notes  about  what  was  going  on.  That's 
very  welcome  news  to  me. 

Third,  I  want  to  comment.  Director  Freeh,  on  your  observation 
that  there  has  been  no  hiring  of  special  agents  for  a  period  of  about 
22  months  now.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  with  new  funding  in  a  situation  where  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  balance  the  budget  as  a  prime  critical  eco- 
nomic goal  of  the  Congress,  I  want  to  state  very  simply  that,  unless 
priorities,  any  priorities,  are  funded,  they're  not  going  to  happen. 
And  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  more  law  enforcement 
activity — and  I  think  they  do — and  perhaps  more  law  enforcement 
prevention  activity,  crime  prevention  activity,  whatever,  the  desire 
has  to  be  backed  up  by  the  funding.  Passing  more  laws  on  the 
books  without  hiring  the  personnel  to  enforce  it  isn't  going  to  result 
in  any  real  change. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  another  observation,  though.  This  hear- 
ing has  primarily,  thus  far,  talked  about  violent  crime,  and  nobody 
can  deny  that's  the  No.  1  crime  problem  because  of  its  very  nature. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  interested  in  seeing  law  en- 
forcement more  active  in  health  care  fraud.  I  think  that's  an  area 
where  more  laws  will  help  because  it  will  give  tools  that  presently 
don't  exist  to  law  enforcement  officials  to  use.  I  personally  believe 
that  health  care  fraud  has  gotten  so  large  over  the  past  number  of 
years  that  we  could  have  funded  the  administration's  health  care 
reform  proposal  without  raising  a  dime  in  new  taxes  or  cutting 
spending  elsewhere,  if  we  could  just  eliminate  the  fraud  that's  in 
the  health  care  system. 

So  if  either  of  your  agencies  have  proposals  along  that  line,  I 
would  be  very  interested  in  putting  together  a  bill  and  presenting 
it  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  during  this  Congress. 

With  that,  my  own  time  has  expired.  I  recognize  Mr.  Schumer. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  deHghted  today  that  the  two  witnesses  here  are  both  New 
Yorkers,  and  it  shows  New  York's  great  commitment  to  law  en- 
forcement and  its  contribution  to  national  law  enforcement. 

Fd  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  First,  one  of  the  proposals — 
this  is  for  Director  Freeh — one  of  the  proposals  we're  going  to  have 
to  grapple  with  in  the  next  few  weeks  is  a  proposal  that  says  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  get  involved  in  prosecuting  local 
gun  crimes.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  attached  to  the — as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  know  better — at- 
tached to  a  repeal  on  the  ban  of  assault  weapons,  a  proposal  that 
says  let's  increase  the  mandatory  minimum  for  gun  crimes,  Federal 
gun  crimes.  I  think  that's  probably  a  good  idea.  But,  second,  that 
we  ought  to  get  the  Federal  Government  involved  and  able  to  pros- 
ecute local  gun  crimes. 

Do  you  have  the  ability  to  do  that?  What's  your  opinion?  How 
would  it  divert  resources  away  from  other  activities,  particularly 
given  the  fact  that  you're  not  at  peak  strength  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  special  agents?  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Freeh.  Well,  I  think  it's  the  decision  that  the  Congress 
makes  every  time  that  it  passes  a  statute.  We  don't  have  enough 
agents  to  community  police  the  United  States.  There  are  12,000 
Chicago  cops;  as  you  know,  over  40,000  New  York  City  cops.  We 
have  between  us  a  very  limited  number  of  resources. 

I  think  with  any  statute  such  as  that  the  U.S.  attorney  would 
have  to  tell  us  what  cases  both  their  office  and  our  resources  would 
be  amenable  to  addressing  and  what  cases  we  would  not  be.  We 
have  a  statute,  as  you  know,  which  gives  the  FBI  jurisdiction  over 
dead  beat  dads.  We  could  exhaust  huge  numbers  of  agents  and  re- 
sources to  enforce  that  particular  statute. 

So,  with  all  those  things,  I  think  the  U.S.  attorney,  who's  the 
chief  prosecuting  officer  in  the  District,  will  make  decisions  and  tell 
us  which  cases  we  should  do 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Do  you  see  a  need  for  such  legislation?  Is  there 
some  place  that  the  locals  can't  do  the  job  in  terms  of  that  type  of 
local  gun  crime  that  the  Federal  Government  might  do  a  better 
job?  Are  the  locals  more  stretched,  less  stretched  for  resource — or 
more  stretched  even  in  their  resource  problem? 

I  have  never  seen  any  documentation  about  why  this  is  nec- 
essary. It  just  seems  like  a  flag-waving  thing.  Do  you  see  instances 
where  it  might  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  genre  of  gun  cases  that, 
even  though  they  have  a  local  nature,  if  we're  talking  about  arming 
the  R  Street  crew  over  here  in  Washington  or  the  A  Team  up  in 
New  York  City,  that's  a  gun  crime  that  the  Federal  agencies  should 
certainly  look  at  it.  It  should  be  part  of  an  enterprise  prosecution. 
It  should  be  part  of  a  racketeering  case. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  You  don't  need  a  new  statute  for  that? 

Mr.  Freeh.  We  don't  need  a  statute  for  those  crimes. 

Mr.  Schumer.  No?  OK. 

My  second  question  goes  to  both  Director  Constantine  and  Direc- 
tor Freeh.  Has  the  new  political  situation  in  Mexico  with  the  politi- 
cal instability,  has  it  yet — or  do  you  fear  that  it  might — affect  our 
ability  to  do  antidrug  enforcement,  given  the  pivotal  position  of 
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Mexico  in  terms  of  all  kinds  of  drugs  coming  into  the  United 
States?  Mr.  Constantine. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Well,  the  Director  and  the  Attorney  General 
and  I  met  with  Attorney  General  Lozano,  who  is  the  new  Attorney 
General  in  Mexico,  2  days  ago,  and  he  was  very  impressive,  in  my 
opinion,  in  his  articulation  of  what  the  problems  were  and  what  he 
had  to  do  about  them.  I  think  as  the  drug  trafficking  has  moved 
from  the  Caribbean  and  south  Florida  over  to  Mexico  as  the  main 
transshipment  point,  that  kind  of  builds  on  a  system  that  in  and 
of  itself  was  a  major  heroin-marijuana  producer,  methamphetamine 
producer,  and  a  whole  history  of  corruption  in  the  law  enforcement 
community,  to  look  at  the — Congressman  McCoUum  the  death  of 
Enrica  Camerena,  the  DEA  agent,  tortured  to  death,  and  corrup- 
tion was  involved  in  much  of  the  things  that  had  happened  to  him 
there.  He's  aware  of  those  issues,  and  he's  aware  of  the  need  to  re- 
build fundamentally  some  of  these  structures,  including  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  police  and  the  prosecution. 

All  that  I  saw  in  that  meeting  and  all  that  I  have  heard  in  talk- 
ing to  our  country  attache  out  of  Mexico  City  is  that  he  is  trying 
very  earnestly  and  is  very  honest  in  his  approach  to  doing  this,  and 
I  think  the  situation,  if  they  keep  going  on,  may  be  better  than  it 
had  been  in  the  past  with  the  experiences  of  DEA.  That  is  what 
I  saw  and  my  perceptions;  I  don't  know  about  the  Director. 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes,  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  meet- 
ing. I  heard  things  coming  from  this  new  Attorney  General  that  I 
had  not  heard  from  any  police  or  governmental  official  in  Mexico. 
He's  acutely  aware  of  the  extreme  corruption  problems  in  certain 
of  his  agencies  and  very,  very  dedicated  and  committed,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  work  together. 

He  was  talking  about  some  things  such  as  joint  task  forces  and 
apprehension  and  operational  capabilities.  So  we  were  very  im- 
pressed with  him,  but  he's  looking  down  at  a  lot  of  problems  that 
he  has  to  solve. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Does  the  new  political  situation 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  have  to  interrupt.  The  gentleman's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Quite  good.  Acting  Chairman,  very  good  to  stick 
to  the  rules. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Well,  I  did  impose  that  on  myself. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  OK. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  So  I  hold  precedent. 

Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I've  got  a  couple  of  remarks.  One,  Director,  I  want  to  let  you 
know  that  in  your  comments  you  made  reference  to  the  posse  com- 
itatus  act,  and  you  referred  to  it  as  an  old  Civil  War  law.  Just  be- 
cause something  was  made  years  ago  doesn't  necessarily  make  it 
arcane,  nor  should  the  policy  now  say  that  it's  stale.  I  still  think 
the  posse  comitatus  act  is  a  good  policy  for  the  country.  So  I  want 
to  let  you  know  my  remarks  on  that.  I  think  that  I  am  resistant 
in  the  temptations  of  the  administration  to  move  the  U.S.  military 
into  greater  involvement,  whether  it's  peacekeeping  or  civil  mili- 
tary affairs.  I  think  we  can  participate  in  dual-use  technologies  and 
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things  like  that,  but  I  just  want  to  let  you  know  where  I  stand  on 
that  particular  issue. 

The  question  that  I  do  have,  let  me  ask — sometimes  we  kind  of 
laugh  and  joke  among  each  other  when  we  say  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  child  will  ask  a  very  simple  question 
and  you'll  say,  "My  gosh."  Let  me  ask  one  of  those  questions. 

Would  you  tell  me  right  now  what  the  administration's  policy  is 
on  the  war  on  drugs?  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  we'd  probably  need  more  than  5  minutes  for 
me  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Just  give  me  a  tight  little 

Mr.  Freeh.  Sure.  It's  a 

Mr.  Buyer.  Because  I  couldn't  tell  you  if  it  was  for  source  or  do- 
mestic or  international,  or  what  is  the  policy  right  now? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Well,  if  you  read  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy, 
which  I  didn't  author  but  which  is  the  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  for  the  United  States,  in  very,  very  brief  form  it  talks 
about  a  dual  approach  to  narcotics  dealing  and  narcotics  usage 
which  is  both  a  law  enforcement  approach,  which  is  the  majority 
of  the  resources,  and  a  preventive  rehabilitation  approach,  which  is 
the  minority  of  the  resources.  And  that,  in  sum,  is  the  approach 
and  the  strategy  which  has  both  domestic  and  international  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Would  you — a  statement  that  the  administration  has 
shifted  away  from  eradication  transit  zones  to  a  policy  of  expanding 
source  country  reductions,  is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Maybe  I  can  answer  that.  What  we  find  in  the 
drug  trafficking,  as  I  think  I  alluded  to,  is  that  there  is  this  seam- 
less international  connection  between  the  events  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  the  source  countries.  And,  Congressman,  prob- 
ably the  two  biggest  problem  areas  we  have  are  in  South  America, 
mainly  Colombia,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Burma,  Laos,  and  sections  of  Thailand.  But  what 
happens  is  that  to  do  an  investigation  on  the  effects  which  occur 
in  the  United  States,  you  have  to  continue  the  investigation  into 
those  countries.  When  you  do  it,  you  run  into,  obviously,  the  ability 
to  control  the  events  in  foreign  countries. 

Colombia  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  everybody,  both  in  law 
enforcement  and  the  State  Department.  They've  been  decertified 
with  a  national  interest  waiver  to  try  to  point  out  certain  goals 
that  have  to  be  achieved.  All  of  those  pictures 

Mr.  Buyer.  When  you  have  a  $233  million  cut  from  fiscal  year 
1992  to  fiscal  year  1995  in  your  international  antidrug  programs, 
that's  got  to  have  a  severe  impact  on  your  ability  to  fight  the  war 
on  drugs,  does  it  not,  on  the  international  scene? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  There  was  no  cut  in  the  DEA's  budget,  1992 
to  1995. 

Mr.  Buyer.  There  was  a 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  That  may  be  in  some  other  segment  of  govern- 
ment, sir,  and  I  wouldn't  be  familiar  with  that,  to  tell  you  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Now  that  you're — let  me  ask  this  question:  Now  that 
you're  saying  we're  trying  to  get  your  staffing  back  up  to  peak — 
you  call  it  peak  1992  levels 
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Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buyer  [continuing].  If  we  were  able  to  come  up  with  $50  mil- 
lion— OK,  $50  million  for  you — my  question  is  to  both  of  you.  What 
would  be  your  priorities  and  how  would  you  spend  $50  million? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  it  would  be  partly  in  line  agents  who 
have  to  make  cases.  You've  got  to  start  with  somebody  who  knows, 
to  meet  with  the  informant,  to  get  the  information,  do  the  surveil- 
lance. Without  them,  we're  all  out  of  business. 

The  second  aspect  deals  with  technology.  I  think  what's  happen- 
ing— I  know  it's  happening — is  that  these  people  are  becoming  so 
sophisticated  and  the  technology  of  communications  is  advancing  so 
rapidly  that  law  enforcement  faces  the  problem  of  being  limited  in 
the  future  to  be  able  to  conduct  investigations  that  determine  who 
the  key  people  are  and  to  be  able  to  arrest  them.  And  I  think  Con- 
gressman Schiff  mentioned  about  cooperation. 

Mr.  Buyer.  You'd  split  it  between  staffing  and  technology? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buyer.  What  would  you  do.  Director  Freeh? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  would  put  most  of  it  into  technology  and  infrastruc- 
ture. In  terms  of  the  personnel,  I  would  put  most  of  it  into  support 
hires.  We  are  so  down  with  respect  to  general  support  people,  at 
least  speaking  for  the  FBI,  that  we  do  have  special  agents  doing 
administrative  tasks  which  should  be  done  by  support  people  who 
are  capable  of  not  just  specialties,  but  general  support.  I'd  put  it 
into  infrastructure  and  support  personnel  first  and  the  rest  into 
agents,  but  there  wouldn't  be  very  much  left. 

Mr.  Buyer.  All  right.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  I'll  ask  some  more.  I  do  feel  uncomfortable,  though,  that 
you  couldn't  say  in  10  seconds  what  the  administration's  drug  pol- 
icy was. 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wanted  to  follow  up  a  little  bit  on  the  previous  question  because 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  spend  our  money  as  effectively 
as  possible,  and  you  indicated  that  you  wanted  to  spend  it  on  per- 
sonnel. What  would  that  personnel  be  assigned  to  be  doing? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  in  my  case  it  would  probably  be  an  en- 
hancement of  a  direction  of  some  of  the  domestic  mobile  gangs. 
What  has  happened  is  that  a  lot  of  small  city,  county,  and  small 
town  law  enforcement  are  facing  an  onslaught  of  not  only  drug 
trafficking,  but  attendant  violence,  and  the  people  responsible  for 
it  are  often  from  outside  of  that  county  or  outside  of  that  city.  That 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  conduct  the  investigation.  I  think  that  be- 
cause gangs  usually  operate  interstate,  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  assistance  to  people  to  target  those  drug  gangs.  If  they 
are  taken  out  of  service  and  disrupted,  not  only  will  you  affect  the 
drug  trafficking  in  some  of  those  communities,  but  you  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  violence,  and  I  think  that's  what  you're  seeing 
in  Washington  when  you  have  that  target. 

Mr.  Scott.  Would  you  spend  a  substantial  portion  of  that  $50 
million,  I  think  it  was,  on  international  drug  enforcement  or  mostly 
on  domestic  drug  enforcement? 
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Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  I  would  spend  it  probably  at  this  stage 
of  the  game,  because  we  have  substantial  international  resources, 
on  the  domestic  drug  gangs,  where  we  don't  have  all  of  the  re- 
sources we'd  like. 

Mr.  Scott.  Now  of  all  the  money  that  you're  spending,  how  much 
of  it  would  go — and  I'm  not  sure  who  had  the  DDRP  program.  Was 
that — which  one  of  you  had  that  program?  How  much  money  would 
go  to  that,  the  drug  demand  reduction  program? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  The  drug  demand  reduction  program? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Both  agencies,  every  agency  has  some  of 

Mr.  Freeh.  Both  agencies  have  those  programs.  For  the  most 
part,  that  and  our  other  community  relations  programs  are  covered 
without  any  funding,  they're  covered  by  people  spending  time  and 
resources  of  their  own  to  do  what  we  all  agree  is  an  important 
thing. 

Mr.  Scott.  But  don't  you  have  a  problem  with  that?  I  mean,  the 
things  that  actually  work,  you  don't  spend  any  money  doing,  and 
the  things  that  have  less  effect  in  reducing  the  amount  of  cocaine 
that's  consumed,  that's  where  you'd  spend  all  your  money? 
Shouldn't  you  be  putting  significant  funding  into  those  kind  of  pro- 
grams rather  than  relying  on  bake  sales  and  volunteers? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Well,  the  volunteer  work  is  minuscule.  It's  after 
hours.  It's  weekends.  It's  things  like  that.  All  of  our  money  is  put 
into  enforcement  activities,  operational  activities,  and  tactical 
things  that  support  that.  We  don't  have — we're  not  charged  with 
d,oing  rehabilitation  work.  That's  something  which  I  refer  to  only 
as  an  indication  of  how  important  I  think  that  effort  is. 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  want  to  comment,  Mr.  Constantine? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Congressman,  one  of  my  experiences,  having 
done  this  and  seen  communities  in  New  York  State,  some  of  them 
in  chaos,  is  that  we  had  to  provide  help.  When  I  was  with  the  State 
police,  working  with  people,  with  that  community,  the  first  thing 
that  you  have  to  do  is  stabilize  the  violence  and  the  situation  so 
those  citizens  or  groups  who  are  very  good  at  prevention  or  reha- 
bilitation or  helping  the  community  can  feel  that  it's  safe  to  go 
down  to  the  corner  at  night. 

The  classic  case  that  I  had  in  the  city  that  I  lived  at  that  time, 
Schenectady,  NY,  where  the  violence  was  out  of  sight — with  New 
York  City  drug  traffickers  taking  over  the  streets — was  that  the 
Boys  Club,  which  had  a  very,  very  good  impact  on  people  living  in 
the  community,  could  not  stay  open  past  5  o'clock  at  night  because 
of  the  violence  and  the  shootings  and  the  drug  trafficking.  The  par- 
ents would  not  let  their  kids  out  of  the  house  after  5  o'clock.  The 
people  working  in  the  Boys  Club  were  afraid  to  come  out  after  5 
o'clock.  I  see  it  as  the  job  of  law  enforcement  to  take  those  violent 
hoods  off  the  street,  to  give  the  people  in  the  community  an  oppor- 
tunity, somehow,  to  be  able  to  live  a  life  free  of  fear,  and  that's 
pretty  much  the  role.  Where  you  can,  on  the  side  issues,  you  try 
to  help  by  being  a  role  model,  working  with  the  community,  trying 
to  help  people;  I  think  that's  a  tangential  aspect  of  law  enforce- 
ment's responsibility. 

Mr.  Scott.  Let  me  ask  another  question  before  my  time  runs 
out.  Looking  over  your  testimony,  I  didn't  see  any  request  for  en- 
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couraging  law  enforcement  officers  to  break  the  law.  You  didn't 
mention  exclusionary  rule  exception,  I  don't  believe,  in  either  of 
your  testimonies.  Do  you  need  to  destroy  the  exclusionaiy  rule  in 
order  to  do  your  job? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  don't  think  either  of  us  have  ever  or  would  ever 
refer  to  that.  I  was  a  prosecutor  for  10  years.  I  never  found  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  to  be  a  problem  with  respect  to  enforcing  cases.  I 
don't  have  any  trouble  with  that  at  all  from  a  police  or  legal  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Constantine. 

Mr.  Constantine.  One  of  the  problems  in  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  exclusionary  rule,  which  was  put  in  effect  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  It  is  generally  not  a  problem  because  you  usually  have 
ample  opportunity  to  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  information  and 
affidavits  to  procure  a  search  warrant,  and  then  the  so-called  good- 
faith  exception  applies  to  the  facts  in  the  search  warrants. 

What  happens  in  local  law  enforcement  is  that  they  often — the 
events  happen  to  them  so  quickly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  that 
you  don't  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  search  warrant.  And  one  of 
the  things — when  I  was  with  the  Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  I  put 
the  organized  crime  report  together — was  a  recommendation  that 
the  good-faith  exception  presently  applied  to  warranted  searches  be 
applied  to  warrantless  searches,  and  I'll  give  you  an  example  very 
quickly. 

It's  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  a  young  Washington,  DC,  pa- 
trolman sees  a  car  going  down  the  street.  He,  either  based  on  the 
information  he's  received  or  from  some  type  of  a  radio  dispatch,  be- 
lieves that  that  vehicle  and  those  occupants  somehow  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  robbery  or  have  warrants  on  file,  pulls  the  car  over.  For 
his  own  protection,  he  gets  the  subjects  up  against  the  car,  and  be- 
fore he  talks  to  them  he  starts  to  search  them.  That's  covered  on 
the  Terry  decision  anyway  for  his  own  protection.  When  he  does 
that,  he  finds  two  guns.  The  next  thing  you  know  is  he  finds  the 
guns  are  involved  in  the  homicide  of  the  7-Eleven  store.  The  sub- 
jects go  back  to  the  station.  The  police  have  the  guns.  They  give 
you  a  confession,  after  all  of  their  Miranda  warnings,  that  they  had 
committed  this  murder.  What  happens  sometimes  in  warrantless 
searches  is  that  they  then  find  out  that  the  original  dispatcher  in- 
formation was  flawed  and  you  did  not  have  the  ability  to  conduct 
the  first  search.  So  the  murderers  go  free. 

I  think  what  the  police  are  looking  for  is  what  they  call  a  good- 
faith  exception,  where  the  facts  that  you  think  you're  operating  on 
are  valid  facts.  As  far  as  getting  rid  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  heard  anybody  in  law  enforcement  say  that. 

Mr.  Scott.  My  time  has  expired.  We're  going  to  come  back  to 
this  because  I  think  there's  some  serious  problems  with  v/hat  you 
just  said. 

Mr.  Constantine.  OK. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  However,  the  bill  you're  talking  about  happens  to  be 
going  through  the  system  right  now  as  H.R.  666,  Mr.  Constantine. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Gentlemen,  your  agencies,  the  Coast  Guard,  Customs,  the  State 
Department,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  are  involved  in  an  exercise 
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of  futility  unless  the  matter  of  corruption  can  be  resolved  in  the 
source  and  broker  countries.  I  refer  to  Burma,  Afghanistan,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Mexico,  others  I'm  sure.  But  until  we  can  get  some 
sort  of  extradition  or  active  prosecution  occurring  in  those  coun- 
tries, it  is  my  belief  that  we're  all  swimming  upstream.  That's  not 
to  say  that  your  agency's  not  doing  a  good  job,  but  I  want  to  hear 
from  you  about  that  subsequently. 

It  is  my  further  belief — and  I  think  all  of  us  pretty  well  know 
this — the  points  of  entry  along  our  Southwest  border  from  Califor- 
nia east  to  Texas,  Florida,  now  I  want  to  know  to  what  extent  of 
activity  occurs  from  Florida  to  the  Canadian  border  along  the  east- 
ern seaboard. 

This  problem,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opening  remarks, 
has  the  potential  of  bringing  this  country  to  its  knees.  Now  am  I 
overemphasizing  the  significance  of  the  presence  of  corruption  in 
those  aforementioned  countries,  and  if  so,  bring  me  about  and  put 
me  on  the  proper  course. 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  don't  think  that  you're  overemphasizing  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  you've  stated  it  quite  accurately,  and  I  think  that  cor- 
ruption concerns  in  all  those  countries  are  not  only  noted  by  the 
responsible  police  officials  who  worked  there  and  evidenced  by  the 
murders  of  the  decent  and  dedicated  police  officers  and  judges  and 
prosecutors  who  have  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  be  honest,  but 
we  have  many  models  to  compare.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  10  years 
ago,  we  could  not  with  any  success  get  fugitives  or  get  subjects, 
particularly  members  of  the  mafia,  the  camorra,  the  other  orga- 
nized crime  groups,  returned  to  the  United  States  to  prosecute 
them  for  very  serious  organized  crime  cases,  including  narcotics. 
That  changed  about  10  years  ago  when  responsible  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  both  countries,  including  prosecutors,  changed 
their  laws  with  respect  to  extradition,  changed  the  treaty  require- 
ments, and  began  to  throw  to  each  other  fugitives  and  subjects  who 
were  indicted  in  both  countries. 

If  we  had  those  arrangements  with  all  the  countries  that  you 
mentioned,  we  know  who  the  targets  are — between  our  agencies 
and  their  agencies,  we  have  identified,  in  many  cases  indicted,  the 
people  responsible,  but  we  can't  get  our  hands  on  them.  We  can't 
bring  them  into  an  American  court.  We  can't  even  bring  them  into 
a  Colombia  court,  where  they  will  be  rendered  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution.  So,  until  we  solve  that  problem,  I  agree  it's  a  very  fu- 
tile and  frustrating  operation. 

Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Director,  in  addition  to  the  countries  I  named, 
are  there  other  key  countries  that  I  omitted  in  my  list? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  with  respect  to  safe  havens,  both  for  drug 
proceeds  and  drug  operators  and  drug  fugitives,  many,  many  coun- 
tries around  the  world  have  sponsored  and  not  taken  aggressive  ac- 
tion against  people  who  we  know,  and  in  many  cases  have  indicted, 
for  rendition,  and  that  is  a  chronic  problem  which  has  to  be  solved 
on  a  foreign  policy  level,  on  a  diplomatic  level.  The  officers  who 
have  the  warrant  in  hand  are  not  capable  of  dealing  with  those  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  Coble.  How  about  points  of  entry  along  the  Atlantic  shore- 
line? 
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Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I  think  what  we  mentioned  was  about  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  cocaine  presently  comes  through  Mexico;  the  re- 
maining 20  to  25  percent  comes  through  the  Caribbean,  increas- 
ingly. Those  Caribbean  islands  are  very  vulnerable,  both  in  time 
and  in  governmental  structures,  that  they  can  be  reached.  And  I've 
met  with  the  key  officials  of  Puerto  Rico  who  are  very  concerned 
because  increasingly  there's  an  attempt  to  get  it  from  those  Carib- 
bean islands  into  Puerto  Rico.  Once  there,  with  the  lack  of  a  sec- 
ondary customs  inspection,  they  can  then  get  it  into  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  Coble.  How  about  Florida  east  of  the  Canadian  border,  is 
there  a  significant  amount  of  activity? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  There  would  be  as  it  comes  out  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Caribbean  and  the  islands.  It  comes  on  pallets  in  maritime 
shipping.  You're  talking  about  25  percent  of  800  tons.  That's  an 
enormous  amount  of  cocaine  that's  still  coming  in. 

Mr.  Coble.  I  think  my  time  is  about  to  expire,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Coble. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee,  you're  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

And  let  me  add  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  have  this  oversight  hearing  and  to  have  it  focused  on  the  drug 
surge,  if  you  will,  in  this  country. 

Let  me  note  that — Mr.  Freeh,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  here;  Mr. 
Constantine,  as  well — that  I  would  have  a  myriad  of  other  issues 
that  I  have  concern  of  and  certainly  will  try  to  raise  those  with  you 
at  a  another  time,  in  particular,  hate  crimes.  But  I  do  want  to  note 
to  you,  with  respect  to  both  your  offices,  that  in  my  community  in 
Houston  let  me  applaud  the  individual  work  that  has  been  done 
out  of  your  local  offices  and,  as  well,  the  participation  that  you 
have  had  in  what  we  call  our  multilaw  enforcement  team  on  drug 
interdiction  and  other  activities. 

I  hope  that  we  can  realize  that  this  is  not  a  Clinton  administra- 
tion problem  or  a  Bush  administration  problem,  but  we  have  faced 
the  ups  and  downs  of  drug  utilization  and  use  by  this  country  over 
the  years,  and  we've  had  some  successes  and  we've  had  some  fail- 
ures. 

Mr.  Freeh,  I  would  ask  you  your  general  philosophy,  whether  or 
not  you  think  the  ability  to  eliminate  the  drug  usage  and  traffick- 
ing that  we  have  in  this  Nation  to  be  solely  and  singularly  a  law 
enforcement  responsibility.  And  how,  then,  if  you  think  otherwise — 
and  I  don't  know  if  you  do — your  funding  structure  and  enforce- 
ment structure  patchworks  into  or  partnerships  into  other  efforts 
that  would  affect  in  large  measure  the  diminution  of  drug  usage  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  very,  very  briefly  I  would  repeat  what  I  said 
before,  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Administrator  and  I  and  the  men 
and  women  in  law  enforcement  are  now  struggling,  perhaps  unsuc- 
cessfully, it  appears,  with  a  patient  that  has  a  103-degree  fever.  We 
are  not  equipped,  either  by  training  or  resources,  to  deal  with  the 
source  of  that  fever,  the  disease,  all  of  the  elements  which  go  into 
drug  usage,  and  particularly  addiction.  We  have  enough  problems 
getting  the  fever  down  or  under  control  with  the  limited  resources 
that  we  have  between  us. 
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I  think  the  way  it  fits  in  with  the  patchwork  is  that  it  has  to 
complement  it.  We  don't  want  to  be  chasing  in  the  year  2005  the 
5-year-olds  who  are  not  being  cared  for  today  down  alleyways  and 
pulling  them  out  of  cars  and  getting  into  gun  fights  with  them.  We 
have  a  greater  interest  perhaps  than  any  other  segment  of  the  com- 
munity in  some  respects  to  deal  with  those  5-year-olds  now.  But 
what  I'm  also  saying  is  we  don't  have  the  resources  or  the  training 
to  do  that,  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  treating  and  controlling  that 
fever. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Do  you  in  any  kind  of  instructional  component 
to  the  training  of  your  agents  or  any  kind  of  component  in  their 
day-to-day  activities  deal  with  any  forms  of  prevention  or  any  ac- 
tivities that  would  be  part  of  their  day-to-day  job  description? 

Mr.  Freeh.  We  don't  for  the  most  part  have  any  rough  equiva- 
lent of  a  community  policing  program,  no.  What  we  do  have  are 
some  programs,  the  drug  demand  reduction  program,  an  adopt-a- 
school  program.  We  work  in  five  elementary  schools  in  the  District, 
with  agents  and  with  people,  mostly  on  their  own  time,  talking 
about  drugs  and  the  dangers  of  violence,  running  certain  programs. 
We  do  that  around  the  country,  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  or  form 
a  significant  part  of  what  we  do. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  I  hope  you  would  agree  with  me,  however — 
and,  obviously,  you  come  from  the  perspective  of  law  enforcement — 
that  we  will  not  be  successful,  even  name-calling  and  talking  about 
whose  administration  is  responsible  for  it,  until  we  have  sort  of  the 
mosaic  effort  enhanced  on  all  aspects,  whether  we  do  it  in  law  en- 
forcement, prevention,  and  treatment  as  part  of  the  overall  look  of 
what  we're  doing  with  drug  involvement. 

Let  me  ask,  in  terms  of  Mr. — is  it  Constantine  or 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Mr.  Constantine. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Let  me  just  ask  you,  as  we  look  at  the  Colom- 
bian drug  trade  organization,  as  they  reach  out  to  involve  the  guy 
on  the  street,  what  kind  of  efforts — you're  in  enforcement,  but  what 
kind  of  efforts  can  stop  the  tide  of  the  recruitment  of  the  guy  on 
the  street  who  gets  hauled  into  Federal  court  and  says,  "I  was  just 
standing  on  the  street  corner  and  someone  came  up  to  me."? 

Mr.  Constantine.  What  I  said  earlier,  Congresswoman,  is  that 
in  my  opinion  from  an  enforcement  strategy — and,  also,  I'd  have  to 
agree  with  the  Director — is  the  long-term  solution  for  this  country 
is  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  drug  usage  by  the  people,  which 
will  make  our  enforcement  job,  I  think,  much  easier. 

As  far  as  these  tremendous  organizations  and  the  cocaine  traffic, 
they  control  their  own  individual  employees  and  cells  in  the  United 
States  very  rigidly.  They,  then,  involve  at  the  next  level  what  we 
would  call  midlevel  dealers,  usually  gang  operatives.  It  eventually, 
tragically,  comes  down  to  a  street-level  person  selling  grams  in  a 
couple  of  rocks,  presently  addicted  themselves.  Those  individuals 
are  for  the  DEA  certainly  not  our  primary  or  even  secondary  tar- 
get. They're  a  source  of  information  to  us.  Sometimes  you  have  to 
start  the  investigation  at  the  beginning  before  you  work  up,  but 
what  we  would  like  to  do  is,  like  all  types  of  organized  crime  inves- 
tigations, the  higher  up  you  go,  the  bigger  the  principal  is,  those 
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are  the  people  who  should  suffer  the  biggest  punishment,  in  my 
opinion. 

Ms.  Jackson  Lee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Jackson  Lee. 

Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  let  both  of  you  Directors  and  Administrators  know 
that  I  listened  to  your  answers  on  the  exclusionary  rule  and  that 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  without  some  concern  about  it, 
mostly  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  those  are  sincere  con- 
cerns. Having  heard  your  explanations,  I  find  they're  very  critical. 
I  agree  with  them  wholeheartedly.  I  think  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
needed,  is  necessary,  and  is  working,  and  I'm  just  delighted  that 
at  the  time  Judge  Freeh  had  no  problems  with  the  exclusionary 
rule.  I  don't  see  any  problem  with  the  exclusionary  rule,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  let  you  know  that  it  had  been  passed  in  this  Judiciary 
Committee  and  also  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Now  you  say — you  refer  to  the  103-degree  temperature,  105-de- 
gree  temperature.  I  call  it,  I  refer  to  the  streets  of  America  being 
on  fire.  Now  most  of  us  don't  see  that,  but  all  I  say  is  just  travel 
to  the  inner  cities,  the  high-risk  neighborhoods  in  this  country,  and 
you  will  see  it.  You  won't  see  it  like  a  slow  motion  movie;  you'll  see 
it  on  fast  forward.  It's  happening.  It's  happening  right  now.  It's 
happening  in  this  District. 

And  we  need  a  national  strategy.  And  Mr.  Buyer  mentioned 
something  about  a  national  strategy.  He  said  that  he  did  not  get 
an  answer  to  that.  I  have  to  share  his  concern  in  that  I'm  not  sure 
there  is  a  national  strategy,  but  I  did  see  a  national  strategy  back 
in  1989  when  the  OCDEFT  task  forces  were  put  into  place  as  it 
related  to  Jamaica  organized  crime  drug  dealing,  and  I  saw  that 
the  ATF  was  the  lead  agency  at  that  time,  and  it  came  together 
with  Federal  agencies,  sheriffs'  departments,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment coming  together  to  deal  with  a  problem.  And  in  my  38  years 
of  law  enforcement,  it  was  the  best  approach  to  that  problem  that 
I've  seen  yet.  The  agencies  were  cooperating  together,  but  since 
that  time  and  prior  to  that  time,  we've  just  been  swatting  mosqui- 
toes. I  look  forward  to  what  I  would  do  at  this  level,  is  to  dry  up 
the  swamp,  and  I  think  that's  necessary  and  I  think  it  has  to  come 
about  through  a  national  initiative. 

In  regard  to  that,  if  you  can  just  explain  to  me  or  explain  to  us 
what  your  safe  street  initiative  is? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Sure.  Under  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  we  have  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  funding  to  supply  what  is  now  approximately  700 
special  agents  full  time  working  directly  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cers, other  Federal  agencies,  in  a  series  of  different  initiatives — fu- 
gitives, where  we  combine  10  or  12  officers.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  target  the  most  violent  felony  fugitive  warrants,  and  go  find 
them.  Those  task  forces  are  working,  the  chiefs  tell  me  around  the 
country,  very,  very  well.  We  have  other  task  forces,  and  there's  123 
of  them  now  around  the  country,  that  target  violent  gangs.  We 
have  some  that  do  homicides.  There's  a  squad  in  Washington,  DC, 
the  cold  case  squad,  where  two  of  our  agents  and  a  police  sergeant 
were  killed  in  November,  who  work  and  target  those  homicides 
which  are  not  solved  and  committed  by  people  who  are  obviously 
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continuing  to  kill.  We  have  others  that  are  addressed  to  violent 
crime,  such  as  hijacking  and  bank  robberies  in  areas  where  that's 
a  particular  problem.  It's  a  local  strategy  in  terms  of  directing  Fed- 
eral and  State  resources  to  a  problem  that  the  chiefs  tell  us  they 
need  help  with. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Yes,  I  identify  with  that.  I  was,  as  a  chief,  I  was 
extremely  frustrated.  We  took  care  of  our  business  in  the  city,  and 
we  did  a  very  good  job  of  that,  but  that  didn't  speak  well  for  the 
rest  of  the  State  or  the  rest  of  the  States.  We  need  a  summit,  and 
this  country  needs  to  come  together  with  a  strategy  to  change  men- 
talities. You  were  asked  about  crime  prevention.  I  think  it's — I 
think  we  have  to  deal  with  that  with  moral  suasion.  I  think  we 
have  to  deal  with  that  with  young  kids,  young  people,  like  sitting 
back  there  in  the  last  row  [referring  to  the  audience],  looking  at 
people  and  seeing  they're  not  doing  things  instead  of  seeing  they're 
doing  it.  And,  certainly,  you  being  in  law  enforcement,  that's  really 
not  your  job  other  than  to  create  a  national  mentality  in  putting 
a  40-minute  full  court  press  on  narcotics,  and  that's  got  to  come 
from  the  top.  And  I'd  like  to  see  that  come  out  of  conferences  and 
out  of  hearings  such  as  these  and  those  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office.  I'm  sure  that  will  get  back  to  the — I'm  sure  that  will 
get  back  to  the  President. 

I  see  my  time  has  expired,  but  I  have  a  few  other  questions  that 
I'll  reserve  for  the  second  time  around,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman. 

Mr.  Watt,  you're  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Watt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  express  the  same  sense  of  frustration,  I  think,  that  was 
implicit  in  some  of  Mr.  Buyer's  comments  with  whom  I  agree  more 
often  than  he  realizes — he  left — but  with  a  slightly  different  nu- 
ance. He  sought  to  make  it  sound  like  that  maybe  this  was  some- 
thing that  was  unique  to  the  Clinton  administration.  My  frustra- 
tion is  that  I  haven't  seen  an  overall  strategy  to  deal  with  drug  use 
and  drug  abuse  in  this  country  for  many,  many  years,  and  when 
I  hear  the  kind  of  presentation  that  you  two  very  able  gentlemen 
presented  this  morning,  it  heightens  that  frustration  because  you 
spent  a  lot  of  time  defining  in  some  detail  what  the  problem  was, 
but  very  little  time  discussing  a  strategy  that  deals  with  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  I  think  what  was  implicit  in  Mr.  Buyer's  com- 
ment was  that  there  is  no  strategy  or  the  implication  that  there's 
no  strategy,  there's  no  imagination,  if  the  only  strategy  is  to  lock 
up  thoae  Call  cartel  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  people  would 
be  repjpced'^fairly  quickly  by  other  folks.  And  I  understand  that  you 
all  ar#JaW  enforcement  people  and  your  primary  thrust  is  to  catch 
people  ^^Jlp^^have  done  something  and  put  them  in  jail.  But  with  the 
level  ofprofit  that  exists  in  this  industry,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
will  always  be  another  group  of  people  who  will  be  there  waiting 
for  you  to  apprehend  and  put  in  jail.  So  the  frustration  I  have  is 
that  that  doesn't  necessarily  solve  the  problem. 

From  a  political  perspective,  I  think  one  of  the  shortcomings  that 
all  of  us  have  is  a  political  unwillingness  to  say  anything  bold  lest 
we  risk  the  same  kind  of  consequences  that  befell  one  of  the  admin- 
istration personnel,  who  I  won't  bother  to  call  names. 
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Is  there  any  discussion  going  on  about  how  to  take  the  profit  out 
of  this  whole  industry?  Is  there  anybody  who  is  thinking  about  how 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  this  business  other  than  the  one  paragraph 
we  got  this  morning  from  the  subcommittee  chairman's  report 
about  forfeitures  and  seizures?  Are  you  all  doing  any  thinking 
about  how  to  get  the  profit  out  of  this  industry? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Congressman,  just  for  purposes  of  under- 
standing it,  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  has  put  to- 
gether a  very  good  report  on  a  strategy.  I  know  from  talking  to  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  what  went  into  that  strategy, 
that  they  held  community  meetings — and  I've  seen  Dr.  Brown  work 
at  this — of  people  throughout  the  United  States  to  solicit  their 
opinions.  And  I  think  I  agree  with  you  very  strongly.  But  the  key 
in  the  beginning  is  educating  and  removing  people  from  drugs — or 
at  least  influencing  them  not  to  be  using  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  for  the  long-term  effect.  I  hope  that  we  will  do  that  and  I 
hope  it's  going  to  be  effective.  In  the  meantime,  the  job  in  law  en- 
forcement is  to  try  to  stabilize  the  situation,  so  people  can  do 

Mr.  Watt.  So  are  you  saying  the  thought  you  are  giving  to  tak- 
ing the  profit  out  is  to  reduce  demand?  And  I  would  concede  that 
that's  one  way  to  reduce  profit.  That  reduces  the  volume,  but  is 
there  anything  else  that's  going  on  in  terms  of  getting  the  profit 
out  of  the  system? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE  [continuing!.  The  profit-sharing  things  from 
my  perspective  in  the  DEA  and  law  enforcement  is  the  money  laun- 
dering, the  seizure  of  assets,  and  increasing  the  penalty  for  those 
people  who  are  the  big  profiteers  in  this. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Watt. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but  I,  first,  want  to  ask  or  make 
the  comment  that  I  very  much  appreciate  the  obvious  cooperation 
that  I  see  between  the  DEA  and  the  FBI  in  this  battle  where  we 
have  to  have  the  type  of  cooperation  necessary  to  fight  people  like 
the  Call  cartel  and  local  dealers,  domestic  dealers.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past  we  have  had  turf  battles  in  certain  situations  and 
things  between  agencies,  but  I  am  extremely  impressed  with,  Di- 
rector Freeh  and  Mr.  Constantine,  your  operations  and  how  you 
share  agents. 

Very  quickly,  Director  Freeh,  you  have  had  quite  a  background 
in  law  enforcement.  You've  kind  of  been  on  both  sides  in  terms  of 
being  a  judge  and  being  a  prosecutor,  not  that  they're  on  different 
sides  or — they're  from  different  perspectives.  You  alluded  to  the 
Posse  Comitatus  Act,  the  Civil  War  Act  that  prohibits,  as  I  under- 
stand, basically,  the  use  of  soldiers  to  enforce  domestic  law  in  the 
United  States.  From  your  perspective  as  a  judge,  former  judge,  and 
now  as  a  Director  of  the  FBI  law  enforcement,  is  it  time  to  revisit 
that,  particularly  when  we  look  at  a  border  with  Mexico  that  we 
know  immigration  drugs  comes  across  there  freely;  we  know  that 
the  streets  are  being  shot  up  by  drug  dealers,  people  being  killed; 
so  much  of  our  crime,  our  burglaries  or  convenience  store  robberies 
are  drug-based?  Is  it  time  to  revisit  that,  perhaps  to  allow  more 
usage  of — more  direct  usage  of  our  American  soldiers  to  patrol  bor- 
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ders,  to  help  areas  enforce  the  law,  particularly  the  drug  law,  ex- 
clusive of  the  drug  law? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  with  respect  to  interdiction  efforts,  where  the 
military  services  have  been  extremely  active  and  have  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  is  certainly  an  appropriate  and  effective  area,  even 
though  the  interdiction  strategies  have  not  been  wholly  successful. 
I  think  I  would  resist  the  suggestion  that  we  use  military  soldiers 
or  troops  to  enforce  civilian  law.  I  think  that  that  would  be 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Well,  let  me  interrupt. 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  don't  mean  that.  Exclusively  for  drug 
interdiction,  border  patrol,  those  types  of  things? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes.  I  think  with  respect  to  interdiction,  and  maybe 
a  discussion  should  be  had  with  respect  to  border  strategies  that 
go  beyond  civilian  law  enforcement,  the  problems  of  posse  comita- 
tus  have  really  been  more  subtle.  For  instance,  the  military 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  supply  of  linguists  to  use  in  trans- 
lating title  3  court-authorized  wiretap  tapes  was  a  violation  of  that 
statute.  It  was  not  a  direct  assistance  to  law  enforcement,  but  cer- 
tainly a  critical  one.  And  because  of  those  language  skills,  it  was 
a  need  that  we  convinced  them  and  their  general  counsel  to  pro- 
vide. But  I  think  for  the  most  part,  except  for  those  very  limited 
exceptions,  the  enforcement  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  civilian 
authorities,  particularly  in  this  country  where  with  proper  re- 
sources they're  capable  of  it. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Constantine  a  ques- 
tion dealing  with  drug  forfeiture.  I've  seen  some  figures — and  I'm 
very  familiar  with  the  forfeiture  cases.  I  think  that's  a  very  effec- 
tive way  for  all  the  agencies  in  these  drug  cases  to  seize  the  ill- 
gotten  gains  of  drug  dealers  and  then  reinvest  those  funds  back 
into  law  enforcement,  and  it's  something  I  had  seen  when  I  was  a 
U.S.  attorney  used  very  well  to  supplement  the  budgets  of  people 
who  fight  crime,  and,  particularly,  interdict  drugs.  But  in  reviewing 
the  statistics,  I  see  things  like  the  number  of  seizures  going  down 
over  the  last  2  years,  decreasing  dramatically.  I  see  numbers  of 
drug  cases  being — fewer  drug  cases  being  prosecuted  in  the  Federal 
courts,  dropping  from  almost  15,000  a  year  in  1992  down  to  just 
over  10,000  in  1994,  a  decrease  of  4,500  cases.  There  are  93  Fed- 
eral jurisdictions,  U.S.  attorneys'  offices,  94.  That's  about  50  drug 
cases  per  district  that  aren't  being  prosecuted  that  once  were.  The 
seizures  are  going  down.  Your  budget's  going  down.  Instead  of 
interdicting  an  average  weight  of  457  kilos  cocaine  a  day,  it's  down 
to  264  kilos  a  day.  It's  a  43-percent  reduction. 

We  talk  about  a  drug  policy,  but  to  me  right  now  it  appears  that 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  efforts  to  fight  drugs  have  been  re- 
duced; your  hands  have  been  further  tied  by  a  lack  of  resources. 
But  particularly  with  asset  forfeiture,  Mr.  Constantine,  do  you 
have  any  answer  on  that,  why  the  forfeitures  have  gone  down  so 
dramatically? 

Mr.  Constantine.  I  don't  know  if  anybody's  done  a  very  indepth 
study  of  it.  I'll  give  you  my  perception.  I  think  there  are  two  factors 
that  are  impacting  on  it.  One  is  there  are  numbers  of  States  that 
have  put  in  their  own  asset  forfeiture  laws  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  those  State  governments,  are  seen  as  more  than  adequate  to 
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serve  their  purposes.  So  the  Federal  Government  then  does  not  get 
involved  in  what's  called  an  adoptive  seizure,  which  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  seizures  where  a  local  prosecutor  or  a  law  enforce- 
ment official  will  call  the  Federal  Government  and  ask  them  to 
take  the  asset,  whether  it's  cash  or  property,  and  make  it  part  of 
a  Federal  seizure  program.  I  think  that  if  you  look  around  the 
country,  you'll  find  that  State  after  State  has  implemented  their 
own  asset  forfeiture/asset  seizure  law.  Either  it's  more  commensu- 
rate with  the  needs  of  that  State  and  perhaps  somebody  in  the 
State  has  directed  those  State  law  enforcement  officials  that  they 
should  use  the  State  law  rather  than  the  Federal  law. 

The  second  thing  which  I  definitely  do  know  is  that  these  drug 
traffickers  have  become  much  more  sophisticated.  Every  time  that 
we  have  a  strategy  where  we  arrest  a  major  figure  and  seize  a 
large  amount  of  property  or  cash,  they  learn  from  that.  They  have 
very  skilled  lawyers,  very  skilled  financial  consultants,  and  they 
find  a  different  stream  to  funnel  those  funds  back  out  of  the  United 
States. 

I  had  mentioned  before,  we  know  that  they  take  planes  loaded 
with  tons  of  United  States  currency  out  of  Mexico  to  fly  back  to  Co- 
lombia. That's  money  that's  not,  in  essence,  laundered,  and  by  not 
being  laundered,  it's  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  into  an  inves- 
tigative track  to  identify  it  or  arrest  the  individuals  involved.  As 
I  say,  there  may  be  other  reasons;  but  those  are  my  perceptions 
from  looking  at  it  from  two  different  aspects  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you.  I  see  my  time  is  up. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chabot,  I  believe  we  have  time  for  your 
questions  before  we  go  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'd  like  to  refer  to  one  of  the  charts  up  here.  I  put  it  on  top  there, 
if  you  could.  It's  relative  to  the  use  of  drugs  by  school  age  kids.  Yes, 
that's  the  one. 

During  the  Reagan  administration,  the  White  House  tried  to 
exert,  I  believe,  moral  leadership  in  the  war  against  drugs.  We  all 
remember  the  First  Lady  setting  the  tone  for  kids,  that  it's  good 
to  just  say  no  to  drugs,  and  a  lot  of  people  mocked  her  for  that, 
but  I  think  that  her  message  actually  served  a  very  useful  purpose. 
Let's  compare  that  to  our  President's,  I  think,  attitude,  or  lack 
thereof,  relative  to  drugs,  and  I  think  if  you  think,  everybody  just 
thinks  now,  what  phrase  comes  to  mind  when  you  think  of  the 
most  outspoken  thing,  the  thing  that  we  all  remember  about  what 
the  President  said  about  drugs,  and  that's:  "I  didn't  inhale."  That's 
what  I  think  probably  most  people  remembered.  And  I  really  think 
that  we  just  haven't  had  the  sort  of  effort  from  this  White  House 
that  we  really  need.  I  don't  think  the  White  House  has  used  the 
bully  pulpit  to  the  extent  that  it  should  have. 

And  I  think  if  you  look  at  this  chart  here,  it  shows  that  juvenile 
school  age  kids'  use  of  drugs — it's  high  school  seniors — went  down, 
was  going  down  until  1992.  At  that  point,  now  it's  going  back  up. 
And  as  a  former  schoolteacher  myself  in  an  inner-city  school,  this 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  And  I'd  just  like  to  see  what  the 
gentleman  here,  what  comments  you  might  have  about  how  impor- 
tant leadership  can  be  at  the  White  House  level. 
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Mr.  Const ANTINE.  Well,  Congressman,  I  have  to  say  that  the — 
people  tell  me  I  am  naive  in  this  town  in  some  areas,  but  I  have 
to  tell  you  this:  That  I  don't  see  these  as  political  issues.  I  see  these 
as  issues  of  crime  and  victims,  and  that  it  seems  to  me  it's  not  the 
part  of  any  one  party  on  these  things. 

I  think  what  you  have  is  an  awful  lot  of  cultural  phenomena  that 
happen  to  be  coming  back  into  the  media  and  into  rock  music  with 
a  sense  of  return  of  drugs  as  being  romantic.  I  have  not  seen  the 
movie  "Pulp  Fiction."  They  tell  me  that  heroin  is  injected  in  part 
of  it.  I  listen  to  some  of  the  music  that  my  youngest  daughter  lis- 
tens to,  which,  again,  returns  to  language  which,  if  it  doesn't  glo- 
rify, at  least  romanticizes  narcotics  issues. 

And  we  have  spent  a  fortune,  I  think,  in  this  country — and  I  did 
in  the  State  police — in  contributing  people  to  DARE  programs  and 
prevention  programs.  I  think  the  way  this  will  be  solved  over  10 
or  15  years  is  by  everybody  coming  together  with  all  of  our  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  how  to  address  this  thing  and  to  try  to  keep  it  as 
clear  as  we  can  from  things  that  are  partisan  issues.  I  think  of  who 
the  victims  are,  and  that's  always  how  I  make  my  decision.  If  you 
get  an  answer  from  me,  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  based  on  dealing  with 
victims  all  my  life,  what  I  think  is  most  appropriate.  Having  lost 
an  awful  lot  of  troopers  and  an  awful  lot  of  agents  in  this  thing, 
I  treat  it  very  seriously.  I'm  not  so  sure  it's  a  message  of  political 
issues  one  way  or  the  other  as  much  as  a  sense  in  this  country 
that,  just  like  in  World  War  II,  we've  got  to  come  together  and  all 
of  us  have  to  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  sacrifice  our  interests  and 
beliefs  in  trying  to  improve  it. 

But  those  are  my  impressions. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Do  you  have  any  explanation  for  why  it  went  up 
since  1992? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Some  may  say  I'm  naive  in  that,  but  that's 
the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Do  you  have  any  explanation  for  why  it's  going  up 
in  that  population  since  1992? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  it's  that  they  do  not  per- 
ceive the  tremendous  risk  factor  which  we  saw  in  the  mid-1980's 
when  we  had  all  of  the  tremendous  overdose  deaths  and  the  crack 
cocaine  and  the  horror  stories  and  the  drug  abuse  that  was  on  the 
front  page  of  every  magazine.  There  were  600  separate  news  item 
shows,  I'm  told,  on  national  news  about  the  horrors  of  drug  abuse, 
and  then  it's  reduced  to  100  or  so,  and  I  think  that  sometimes  in 
this  country  we  think  we've  won  everything.  We're  looking  for  a 
panacea.  We're  looking  for  an  easy  solution.  And  when  a  problem 
goes  away,  we  forget  that  it's  going  to  take  a  long  haul  and  it's  not 
going  to  be  immediate. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Just  a  final  followup,  and  I  know  my  time's  short. 
I'm  just  about  out.  I  read  an  article  this  week  in  the  newspaper — 
I've  got  a  copy  of  it  here — in  the  Washington  Times  newspaper  in- 
dicating that  11  White  House  staffers  have  been  found  to  engage 
in  recent  use  of  illegal  drugs  through  drug  testing  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  So,  I  mean,  again,  I  think  at  the  top,  at  the  White  House, 
I  think  it's  very  important  that  we  send  a  clear  message  that  we're 
serious  about  this  war  against  drugs.  And  I  know  you  gentlemen 
are.  I  just  have  real  questions  from  this — from  the  White  House. 
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Mr.  McCOLLUM.  At  this  point  in  time,  with  the  vote  on — we're 
going  to  have  one  vote  followed  by  a  5-minute  vote — I'd  like  to  take 
a  recess,  if  it's  OK  with  you,  gentlemen,  and  come  back  as  close  to 
12:30  as  we  can  and  resume  the  questioning. 

The  committee's  in  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  SCHIFF  [presiding].  I'd  like  to  reconvene  the  subcommittee 
meeting,  please. 

I  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  and  the  guests  for  your  patience. 
We  plan  these  hearings;  we  don't  know  when  the  bells  and  whistles 
are  going  to  go  off  for  our  requirement  to  vote  on  the  House  floor. 

I  believe  the  next  person  for  questions  is  Mr.  Barr. 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Can  either  of  you  tell  me  offhand — and  if  not,  I'd  like  to  know 
if  you  all  need  to  check  some  records,  and  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  this — when  was  the  last  extradition  from  either  Mexico  or 
Colombia  of  a  drug  figure  from  that  country  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I'd  have  to  check.  I  think  the  last  from  Mexico 
or  from  Colombia  was  Carlos  Lederer,  and  I  think  that's  obviously 
pre- 1991  because  at  that  point  in  time  in  Mexico  there  was  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  made  extraditions,  in  essence,  illegal. 

Mr.  Barr.  In  Colombia? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  In  Colombia,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  from 
Mexico,  but  I  probably  would  have  to  research  that.  Probably  some- 
body in  the  Justice  Department  would  have  the  better  figure. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  last  extradition  to  the  U.S.  from  Colombia  of  a  Colombian  citizen  took  place 
on  October  6,  1990.  At  that  time  Joaquin  Gallo-Chamorro  was  extradited  from  Co- 
lombia to  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  to  face  drug  charges. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  an  extradition  to  the  U.S.  from  Mexico  of  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK.  Because  I  know,  thinking  back  to  my  tenure  as 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  we  did  have  a 
money  launderer  extradited  back  to  the  Northern  District,  and  I 
think  that  was  in  1989,  and  there  may  have  been  some  since  then, 
but  if  they  were,  they  escaped  my  attention  and  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure.  I  haven't  seen  any  since  that  time. 

If  that  is  the  case — and  it  seems  to  be — that  there  has  at  least 
been  several  years  that  have  gone  by  in  which  we  have  not  had  any 
extraditions  of  drug  figures  from  those  countries,  what  is  there  that 
we  can  do  about  that  and  to  what,  if  anything,  can  you  attribute 
that?  Is  it  a  change  in  a  perception  of  how  we're  working  the  drug 
problem  here  in  this  country?  Is  it  a  political  problem  in  the  extra- 
diting countries,  or  is  there  anything  that  you  all  can  put  your  fin- 
ger on  as  to  why  we're  not  seeing  that  happen? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  as  far  as  Colombia,  I  think  a  couple  of 
things  happened.  One  was — I  think  one  of  the  things  I  always  like 
to  say,  when  I  get  a  chance  to  testify  here,  is  everybody  has  to  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  price  that  that  country  has  paid  in  the  lives 
of  their  citizens  and  political  leaders  involved  in  drug  trafficking, 
and  in  that  period  from  1989  to  1991  there  was  this  tremendous 
violence,  almost  insurrection,  in  the  country  related  to  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  I'm  sure  one  of  the  issues  that  came  up  in  there  was 
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extradition.  And  I  think  people  who  have  a  lot  of  money,  like  these 
organizations,  played  that  to  their  own  benefit  significantly. 

Perhaps  the  Director  could  give  you  a  better  answer  on  Mexico, 
where  they  do  some  of  their  cases. 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  it's  a  political  issue.  It  has  to  be  solved,  for- 
eign policy  at  a  diplomatic  level,  both  with  respect  to  Mexican  na- 
tionals and  Colombian  nationals.  Those  countries  by  constitution  or 
law  prohibit  the  extradition.  So  that  is  a  problem  which  would 
have  to  be  fixed  on  a  transnational  basis. 

Mr.  Barr.  From  an  enforcement  standpoint,  would  you  both 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  it  helps  our  effort  to  tackle  the  drug 
problem  here  in  this  country  if  we  do  have  the  cooperation  of  for- 
eign governments  in  extraditing  at  least  major  drug  figures  from 
those  countries  to  here  to  be  prosecuted? 

Mr.  Freeh.  You  can't  have  a  successful  strategy  without  that  ca- 
pability, in  my  view. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK,  thank  you.  Do  either  of  you  see — and  I  know  this 
is  not  a  classified  hearing,  and  this  may  be  something  we  would 
have  to  address  in  a  more  secure  format,  but  are  we  seeing  any 
links  between  drug  organizations  and  drug  moneys  here  in  the 
United  States  being  directed  to  or  funding  terrorist  activities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  or  here  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  a  large  part  of  that  answer  would  be  subject 
to  probably  a  closed  session  or  a  session  between  committee  mem- 
bers and  myself.  I  can  say  generally  that  we  have  not  detected 
large-scale  numbers  of  drug  activity  or  drug  participation  in  the 
United  States  directly  related  to  terrorism,  assuming  that  we  don't 
call  international  narcotics  narco  terrorism,  as  some  people  refer  to 
it.  But  except  for  some  very  segmented  episodes  which  I  could  and 
would  be  happy  to  go  into  with  you  separately,  I've  certainly  not 
seen  that. 

Mr.  Barr.  Finally,  for  this  round  of  questioning,  one  of  the  first 
steps  that  the  administration  took  in  either  January  or  February 
1993  was  to  reduce  significantly,  by  a  factor  of  80  percent,  as  I  re- 
member, the  staffing  for  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
Was  that  something  that  helped  or  hampered  or  didn't  affect  the 
overall  war  against  drugs  in  this  country,  both  in  terms  of  the  mes- 
sage that  it  might  have  sent,  as  well  as  the  operation  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  programs?  I'd  appreciate  your  frank  response  to  that. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  That  would  probably  be  better  answered  by 
Dr.  Brown.  What  we've  done,  where  we  can,  is  add  staff  support 
on  any  projects  that  have  to  be  done  to  assist  him  and  cooperate 
very  closely  with  him.  He'd  probably  be  better  equipped  to  be  able 
to  answer  about  the  impact  on  developing  the  strategy  and  imple- 
menting the  rules  of  that  Office.  I  think  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Barr.  Really? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  To  Comment  on  his  operation  and  what  the  ef- 
fect would  be,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK.  Mr.  Freeh,  would  you  be  in  a  position  just  to  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  that  was  really  a  step  that  had  any  impact  in 
the  war  against  drugs,  whether  it  was  good  or  bad? 

Mr.  Freeh.  It's — I  don't  think  it's  had  a  significant  impact  on  our 
strategies  and  operational  capability,  speaking  for  the  FBI. 
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Mr.  Barr.  ok.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  I'd  like  to  ask  the 
panel  if  they  can  give  us  a  little  bit  more  time,  if  I  were  to  have 
a  second  round  of  questioning,  say  shave  it  to  4  minutes  each  or — 
are  both  of  you  gentlemen  all  right  for  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  All  right.  Once  again,  thank  you.  Then  we'll  do  a 
second  round  of  questioning,  and  there  will  be  a  4-minute  limit, 
and  it  will  apply  to  myself  as  Chair  once  again. 

I'd  like  to  use  the  first  part  of  my  4  minutes  just  to  make  an  ob- 
servation on  a  couple  of  issues  that  have  been  talked  about  during 
this  hearing.  I  recognize  that  crime  prevention  and  law  enforce- 
ment are  controversial  issues  and  that  there's  a  legitimate  debate 
about  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work,  and  how  to  proceed. 

I  want  to  say,  first,  that  with  respect  to  the  exclusionary  rule  of 
evidence,  my  experience  as  a  prosecutor  for  many  years  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  Chief  Heineman  and  Director  Freeh.  It  was  not  a 
major  obstacle  to  law  enforcement.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  credited, 
at  least  in  part,  in  improving  the  search-and-seizure  procedures  in 
law  enforcement,  and  I  don't  advocate  its  repeal.  However,  I  do 
favor  the  good-faith  exception.  It  already  exists,  of  course,  for  many 
years  in  cases  of  a  defective  search  warrant.  And  I  think  that  we 
don't  solve  or  we  don't  create  any  protection  for  civil  liberties  if  we 
suppress  evidence  when  there's  an  objective  good-faith  error.  And, 
therefore,  I  very  strongly  supported  the  bill  the  House  passed  in 
that  regard. 

And  I  want  to  note  that  on  March  1  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  expanded  the  good-faith  exception  to  the  exclusionary 
rule  and  didn't  even  get  a  ripple  in  the  news  media,  despite  all 
these  predictions  that  any  change  in  the  exclusionary  rule  means 
the  demise  of  the  fourth  amendment. 

Second,  there  was  a  question  raised  by,  I  believe,  Mr.  Watt  of 
North  Carolina  about  what  can  we  do  to  take  the  profit  out  of  drug 
sales,  and  I  think — I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  Mr.  Watt  may 
have  been  alluding  to  some  proposals  to  legalize  drugs  and  thereby 
take  the  criminal  profit  out.  I  want  to  make  the  observation  that, 
although  this  is  a  very  important  debate  and  someday  we  may  le- 
galize drugs — I  hope  I  never  see  it,  but  I  do  understand  our  society 
is  in  the  middle  of  a  debate  about  it.  I'm  totally  convinced  it  will 
not  solve  the  violent  crime  problem  because  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  chosen  to  have  a  career  of  crime  and  to  use  especially 
violence  to  enforce  their  criminal  careers  will  simply  move  to  an- 
other criminal  activity.  They  aren't  going  to  become  straight-up 
citizens  just  because  they  might,  theoretically — I'm  not  sure  it 
would  really  happen — they  might,  theoretically,  lose  one  source  of 
income.  I  think  the  evidence  of  that  is  in  the  fact  that  organized 
crime  dominated  the  liquor  distribution  system  during  prohibition, 
but  when  we  repealed  prohibition,  organized  crime  didn't  go  away; 
it  just  went  into  something  else. 

And  I  just  want  to  make  the  point  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  I 
understand  the  debate  about  legalizing  the  drugs,  but  to  connect 
that  with  the  idea  that  you're  not  going  to  have  violent  organized 
crime  around  I  think  is  dreaming.  I  think  that  it  will  still  be  here 
and  it  will  be  just  as  violent. 
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I'd  like  to  use  the  balance  of  my  time  to  talk  about  another  issue, 
and  that  is,  especially  Director  Constantine,  you  made  reference  to 
what  I  think  all  of  us  who  follow  law  enforcement  statistics  and  in- 
formation know,  the  amount  of  violence  that's  occurring  among  sus- 
pects at  a  younger  and  younger  age,  that  teenagers  are  more  and 
more  committing  the  most  violent  of  acts,  particularly  with  fire- 
arms. 

Congress  passed,  as  part  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  in  1994,  a  pro- 
vision which  I  supported,  an  act  called  the  Youth  Handgun  Safety 
Act,  and  it  made  it  a  Federal  offense  in  most  instances  for  minors 
to  possess  handguns.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  minors  should  be  pos- 
sessing any  kind  of  firearms,  no  matter  what  kind  of  firearm  you're 
talking  about,  outside  of  maybe  a  legitimate  training  class  with 
adult  supervision,  and  so  forth. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  specifically  boasted  about 
that  provision  in  the  crime  bill,  but  I  don't  see  it  being  enforced. 
And  I'd  like  to  ask  both  of  you  gentlemen,  have  you  received  any 
directions  from  the  Justice  Department:  "Bring  us  your  cases  with 
juveniles  in  possession  of  a  firearm  and  we're  going  to  prosecute 
them  under  this  act."?  Director  Constantine. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Not  that  I  know  of,  but  we  very  seldom  get 
into  firearm  cases  unless  it  somehow  becomes  part  of  a  narcotics 
case.  When  I  was  in  State  government,  we  would  work  with  the 
Justice  Department  frequently  on  things  like  Operation  Triggerlock 
or  situations  where  the  possession  of  a  firearm  charge  could  be 
handled  much  better  in  a  Federal  system  without  overloading  it 
with  every  gun  case  in  New  York  State,  which  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable for  everybody.  But  there  has  been  no  specific  instruction 
to  our  people  on  this  particular  section  of  the  law.  That  would  not 
be  unique,  given  the  role  of  DEA,  because  usually  if  you  get  a  gun 
charge,  you  turn  that  over  to  local  law  enforcement  or  one  of  the 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Director  Freeh,  has  the  FBI  seen  any  direction  from 
the  Justice  Department  about  bringing  those  cases  in  for  prosecu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes,  we  have.  The  94  districts  who  submitted 
antiviolent  crime  strategies,  which  were  strategies  supervised  by 
the  U.S.  attorney  but  written  by  and  contributed  to  by  State  and 
local  officials,  law  enforcement  as  well  as  nonlaw  enforcement,  in- 
cludes specific  recommendations  for  considering  prosecutions  of  ju- 
veniles with  weapons,  particularly  automatic  weapons  and  weapons 
used  in  the  commission  of  violent  crimes.  So,  certainly,  the  94  U.S. 
attorneys  have,  as  part  of  a  strategy,  the  incentive  to  do  those 
cases,  and  I'm  sure  that  we  could  get  you  some  numbers  and  statis- 
tics, when  I  do  some  research,  as  to  how  many  actual  cases  have 
been  brought.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  accept  your  offer.  I  think  the  answer  is  pretty  well 
near  none.  And  I  accept  your  offer  to  provide  me  with  the  statistics 
on  how  many  cases  of  juveniles  in  possession  of  firearms  have  been 
prosecuted  in  Federal  court  under  this  act,  which  I  supported  and 
the  administration  wanted. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Senator  Robert  Dole  in  Senate  Bill  3  (Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1995)  proposes  that  the  FBI  create  identification  records 
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for  juveniles  who  are  convicted  of  committing  a  crime  that,  if  committed  by  an  adult, 
would  be  deeded  a  serious  felony.  This  legislation  has  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law 
and  therefore  statistics  are  not  presently  available.  Once  this  legislation  becomes 
law,  it  is  anticipated  that  such  statistics  will  be  available  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  My  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  had  a  couple  of  questions.  I  think  we've  gone  over  this  a  little 
bit,  but  there  is  a  coordinated  effort  to  deal  with  drugs  on  the  Fed- 
eral level;  is  that 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  Within  that  coordinated  effort,  there  must  be  some- 
body with  some  ideas  of  what  actually  works  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  drugs  consumed,  and  I  guess  my  question  is,  where  are 
we  generally  within  this  coordinated  effort,  where  are  we  putting 
our  money?  I  mean,  I  think  I  asked  the  first  time,  where  would  you 
put  your  money  within  your  agency? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  But  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things,  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  on  a  cost-effective  basis,  the  hundreds  of  millions  and  bil- 
lions we're  spending  with  very  marginal  effects  could  be  much  bet- 
ter spent  where  it  actually  works.  Drug  rehabilitation,  for  example, 
has  been  shown  to  be  not  only  effective,  cost-effective,  but  also 
more  than  cost-effective.  It  saves  more  money  than  you  spend. 

Can  you  comment  on  where  our  focus  ought  to  be  in  the  general 
coordinated  effort  on  drugs? 

Mr.  Constantine.  What  I've  tried  to  do  is  explain  this  to  people 
from  my  perspective.  It's  like  a  three-legged  stool:  that  you  have 
the  prevention,  that  you  invest  money  in  resources,  and  that,  hope- 
fully, reduces  the  demand.  You  have  the  second  step,  which  is  en- 
forcement for  those  individuals  who  are  not  affected  by  the  preven- 
tion programs,  and  then  you  have  a  rehabilitation  program.  So  that 
if  you  wind  up  arresting  people  who  are  committing  minor  crimes 
and  are  addicted,  that  there  are  rehabilitation  programs  that  can 
work  on  them. 

The  amount  of  money  that's  spread  amongst  all  three  of  those 
areas  I  really  can't  tell  you.  It's  a  budget  issue,  I  think,  that  prob- 
ably comes  out  of  0MB  and  out  of  Dr.  Brown's  Office.  My  under- 
standing is  there  has  been  some  movement  of  that  money  into  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation,  but  the  figures  go  back  and  forth  yearly 
and  they're  kind  of  finite.  Congressman.  I  don't  have  the  exact  dol- 
lar amounts  or  the  percentages. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK.  Let  me  follow  up  on  the  exclusionary  rule,  Mr. 
Constantine. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  In  your  hypothetical,  I  think,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
had  a  situation  where  some  information  was  given;  an  arrest  was 
made;  subsequently,  a  stop  was  made,  and,  subsequently,  it  was 
determined  that  the  crime  for  which  the  information  was  given — 
this  wasn't  the  right  defendant,  that,  in  fact,  what  you  caught  them 
with  was  something  totally  unrelated? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  If  you've  agreed,  then,  that  this  is  a  person  totally 
innocent  of  what  he  is  accused  of,  based  on  the  information,  and 
they've  been  stopped,  it  is  your  understanding  that  the  person  who 
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is  totally  innocent  of  what  they  were  accused  of  doing  ought  to  be 
stopped,  yanked  out  of  the  car,  propped  up  beside  the  car  and 
frisked?  And  if  we  expect  our  law  enforcement  officers  to  go  to  pros- 
ecute and  do  everything  they  can  within  the  law,  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  ought  to  encourage,  treatment  of  innocent  people? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Maybe  I  wasn't  clear  enough.  Let  me  run 
through  it  again.  When  I  answered  that  question,  my  answer  was 
based  on  a  report  that  was  put  together  by  all  of  the  chiefs  of  police 
in  the  country.  I  was  involved  in  the  staffing  on  that.  That  report 
included  a  whole  series  of  recommendations  about  addressing  the 
problems  of  violent  crime  from  prevention  to  firearms.  One  of  the 
areas  dealt  with  the  exclusionary  rule  and  the  need  for  a  good-faith 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  rule.  And  if  I  was  not  clear  enough 
before,  I  hope  I  am  now.  I  would  probably 

Mr.  Scott.  Good-faith  exception  means  a  judge  has  ruled  that  it 
was  an  illegal  search  and  you  want  to  get  the  information  then 
anyway;  is  that 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  No,  sir.  That's  not  true.  The  example  that  I 
gave  you  that  I  had  used  before  was  the  one  that  was  discussed 
as  the  type  of  thing,  when  we  put  the  report  together,  and  then  a 
previous 

Mr.  Scott.  Let  me  ask  another — well,  I  think  we're  getting  a  lit- 
tle off-base.  What  about  the  drug  courier  profile  where  you've  got 
black  and  Hispanic  men  going  up  95  in  a  rental  car  and  get 
stopped? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  That's  inappropriate,  improper.  There  should 
be  no  profiles. 

But  if  I  can  just  get  leave  to  answer  that 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  that's  good  faith.  They  did  the  profile  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Perhaps  if  I  can  answer  that  first  question, 
Congressman,  maybe  I  can  make  myself  clear;  I  hope  I  can. 

What  I  gave  you  turned  out  to  be  eventually  the  facts  in  the  Ari- 
zona case  which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  this  month  7 
to  2,  in  which  the  search  was  upheld  as  being  appropriate  by  the 
law  enforcement  officers.  However,  there  had  been  varying  court 
decisions  at  various  levels  going  back  and  forth  whether  this  was 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  or  a  good-faith  exception. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  in  that  case  they  had  the  right  person  and  the 
question  is  whether  that  right  person  should  have  been  stopped 
rather  than  somebody  totally  unrelated  to  the  charge.  So  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  whether  we  ought  not  let  the  judges  continue  as 
they  have  been  doing  to  make  these  fine-tunings  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  or  whether  we  ought  to  let  politics  get  involved  and  the 
legislative  branch  trying  to  fix  what,  apparently,  in  your  situation 
wasn't  even  broke.  If  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  that  evidence 
should  have  been  admitted  to  begin  with,  you  didn't  need  a  bill; 
isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  up  until  that  time — when  that  decision 
was  rendered,  there  were  various  people  who  had  interpreted 
that 

Mr.  Scott.  And  it's  fixed,  so  you  don't  need  a  bill;  isn't  that 
right? 
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Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  I'm  not  in  the  legislative  field  as  to 
whether  a  bill  is  needed  or  not.  I  can  give  you  the  opinion  of  all 
the  chiefs  of  police  in  the  country,  and  that  is  that  in  warrantless 
searches  there  is  a  need  for  a  good-faith  exception  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Scott.  You're  speaking  for  the  chiefs  of  police  on  that? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scott. 

At  this  point  we'll  begin  the  second  round  with  Mr.  Heineman, 
if  he  has  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Director  Freeh,  I'm  regressing  a  bit  to  your  state- 
ment early  on  about  opening  up  offices  in  Beijing  and  Moscow.  Do 
you  know  how  they  treat  drug  violators  in  Russia  or  in  China?  I 
don't  know.  I'm  just  inquiring. 

Mr.  Freeh.  You  know,  technically,  I  probably  couldn't  answer 
that  question,  either.  They  certainly  treat  them  with  a  lot  less  due 
process  than  we  do  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Heineman.  We're  not  here  to  micromanage,  and  I  hope  we 
never  think  we  are  or  get  into  it  by  accident.  We're  here  for  policy 
and  other  various  things  extraneous  to  your  daily  running  your 
business. 

And  what's  the  answer  to  stopping  these  drugs?  I  mean,  you 
know,  you  talk  about  crime  prevention,  and  I  think  that's  impor- 
tant to  everybody,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  theories  on  that.  There  are 
theories  that  we  should  stop  enforcement  and  do  all  crime  preven- 
tion. Certainly,  I  would  disagree  with  that  and  have,  but  that's  not 
to  play  down  the  importance  of  crime  prevention,  which  to  me  is 
an  ongoing  thing  forever.  There's  no  quick  fixes  on  that. 

But  where  do  we  go  from  here  to  craft  a  national  strategy?  Now, 
certainly,  the  President  doesn't — President  has  many  other  things 
to  do  than  to  craft  a  national  strategy.  Lee  Brown  is  very  impor- 
tant in  that,  and  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Lee  Brown,  as  I  do 
you  two  gentlemen.  But  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Well,  with  respect  to  the  strategy,  I  should  not  give 
the  committee  the  impression — I  hope  I  have  not — that  we  don't 
have  between  us  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  other  police  leaders  in 
Federal  and  State  and  local  government  plans  of  operation  that 
work.  We  have  targeted  the  four  major  Mexican  drug  traffic  organi- 
zations as  part  of  a  coordinated  Southwest  border  strategy  which 
involves  all  our  agencies,  the  U.S.  attorneys,  cooperation  with  the 
Mexican  Government.  Our  strategy  there  is  quite  simple:  to  put 
handcuffs  on  the  leaders  and  take  away  the  assets  of  four  major 
drug  traffic  organizations  of  whom  we  know  the  leaders;  we  know 
their  resources;  we  know  their  income.  We  have  everything  that  we 
need  to  do  except  control  over  their  persons,  either  in  Mexico  or  the 
United  States. 

We  have  strategies  with  respect  to  Burma.  We  have  strategies 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  interdictions  outside  of  San  Juan 
Harbor.  We  have  many,  many  plans  and  many  successful  oper- 
ations. So  I  don't  think  you  should  have  an  impression  that  we 
don't  have  strategies;  we  do.  What  we  don't  have  are  the  foreign 
relations  with  the  countries  that  would  provide  the  most  direct 
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support  of  our  own  law  enforcement  strategy,  which  is  putting 
handcuffs  around  the  leaders  of  the  Cali  cartel. 

Mr.  Heineman.  That's  at  the  Federal  level,  but  as  you  see  it  at 
the  national  level,  local  law  enforcement.  State  law  enforcement, 
like  I  said  before,  we  would  just — we're  just — and  have  been — just 
swatting  mosquitoes.  And,  certainly,  we  all  want  to  drain  the 
swamp,  but  we  don't  seem  to  get  a  handle  on  it. 

I  know  back  in  the  eighties  when  George  Bush  had  his  task  force 
in  Florida,  and  some  of  you  people  here — and  certainly  the  chair- 
man— would  know  about  the  effects  of  that  and  the  operation  of 
that,  and  that  didn't  work.  And  then  we  had  Bill  Bennett  as  the 
drug  czar  here  in  the  District,  and  we  know  what  we  have  now.  Ap- 
parently, that  didn't  work.  And  it's  just  a  great  frustration  existing 
here  in  this  country  about  something  that's  killing  us,  and  you 
know  that. 

And  we're  just — you  know,  we're  looking  for  leadership,  and  I'm 
not  saying  that  to  be  critical.  I'm  just  saying  we  need  that  leader- 
ship and  we  need  a  national  strategy  that  encompasses  local  law 
enforcement  as  well,  in  addition  to  other  things  as  far  as  preven- 
tion, and  they're  coexistent. 

I,  myself,  I  haven't  seen  one;  I  haven't  crafted  one.  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  capable  of  doing  that.  My  city  was  a  microcosm  of 
what's  going  on  in  this  country,  but  we  need  help.  We  had  testi- 
mony from  people  during  our  crime — our  hearings  here  on  the 
crime  bill,  people  pleading  with  us  to  help  them,  both  in  cities  large 
and  small,  but  we  need  to  pick  up  on  that  and  carry  it.  We  have 
to  make  a  decision  on  what  we're  doing.  It's  not  working. 

I  mean,  a  drug  czar  gets  picked  up  and  he  gets  arrested,  and  he's 
put  in  jail.  John  Gotti's  got  a  successor.  I  don't  know  who  it  is,  but 
he  succeeded  somebody,  and  that  person  succeeded  somebody,  and 
it's  just  an  ongoing  concern.  And  I'm  not  really — I  don't  really  ex- 
pect you  to  have  the  answer  or  the  Administrator  to  have  the  an- 
swer, but  somebody's  got  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  run  with  it.  We 
have  to  go  beyond  just  hearings.  And,  quite  frankly,  I  don't  have 
the  answer,  but,  certainly,  it's  got  to  come  from  the  top  of  some 
place,  whether  it  be  from  Lee  Brown,  whether  it  be  from  Tom  Con- 
stantine  or  whether  it  be  from  the  President,  but  we  need  help. 
And,  hopefully,  you  can  carry  that  message  someplace. 

My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chabot. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  there  was  a  very  brief  arti- 
cle, and  I'll  just  read  the  first  sentence  of  the  article.  It  indicates, 
"FBI  investigators  arrived  in  Haiti  and  immediately  began  a  probe 
of  the  shooting  death  of  a  key  supporter  of  Haiti's  1991  coup."  Can 
you  give  us  any  information  on  that  or  is  it  too  early?  Should  we 
discuss  that  perhaps  in  a  closed  session  or  is  there  anything  broad 
base  that  you  could  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  could  not  in  the  open  session  give  you  details  about 
what  the  investigators  have  found.  The  President  made  a  decision 
to  have  the  FBI  conduct  what's  a  homicide  investigation  in  a  coun- 
try where  it  was  mutually  determined  that  the  local  authorities  did 
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not  have  the  capabihty,  or  maybe  the  credibiUty,  to  conduct  a  very 
difficult  and  very  sensitive  investigation. 

We  have  evidence  response  teams  there,  which  are  forensic  tech- 
nicians to  gather  evidence.  We  are  interviewing  people.  We  are  con- 
ducting an  investigation  that  we  would  conduct  here  in  such  a  case. 
We  sent  members  of  the  Washington,  DC,  cold  case  squad  down 
who  work  very  closely  with  homicide  detectives  in  the  metro  police 
department.  They're  very  experienced  in  those  cases,  and  we  hope 
to  obtain  as  much  evidence  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Chabot.  ok,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Constantine,  you  had  mentioned  this  morning  about,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  727's 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chabot  [continuing].  Flying  into  Mexico  that  have  been 
modified  to  basically  hold  a  lot  of  drugs.  I  was  at  a  meeting  this 
morning  and  a  fellow  Member  of  Congress  mentioned  those  same 
claims  at  that  meeting,  and  he  went  further  and  said  that,  appar- 
ently, by  the  time  that  the  police  got  there  or  the  drug  enforcement 
officials  in  Mexico  got  there,  the  drugs  had  already  been  unloaded 
because  somebody  had  been  tipped  off,  or  whatever.  And  that — I 
guess  the  concern  is  that,  at  what  levels  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  the  corruption?  How  high  up  does  it  go  and  who  gets 
tipped  off  at  one  point?  And  that's  always  been  a  real  problem  in 
that  particular  country. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  or  any  advice  as  to  how  we  can  im- 
prove the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  battling 
drugs  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Constantine.  In  those  types  of  planes  that  are  being  uti- 
lized, commercial  aircraft  travel  at  a  cruising  speed  of  450  to  400 
knots,  that's  much  less  a  problem  of  corruption  and  much  more  an 
operational  problem.  If  you  don't  know  when  that  plane  is  going  to 
leave  and  what  coordinates  that  plane  is  going  to,  the  ability  to 
track  that  plane  with  law  enforcement  aircraft  is  limited  because 
of  air  speed.  Fighter  planes  are  limited  because  of  the  length  of 
time  that  they  can  stay  in  the  air.  A  727  with  bladder  tanks  can 
stay  up  there  5  or  6  hours. 

Then  your  reaction  time,  the  ability  to  bring  resources  to  the 
landing  site — if  you  get  a  very  narrow  window  of  time  to  be  able 
to  do  that — is  very  difficult  because  what  you  will  find  is  that  these 
drug  traffickers  will  be  surrounded  by  50  to  100  heavily-armed  peo- 
ple. So  it's  not  something  where  you  can  send  a  squad  car  over 
with  four  or  five  patrolmen  to  be  able  to  make  an  arrest.  You  have 
to  have  a  superior  force  to  be  able  to  do  that.  There  are  very  few 
countries,  including  this  one,  in  which  civilian  law  enforcement  in 
a  2-hour  notice  could  bring  150  heavily-armed  people  to  a  rural 
area  of  Maryland  or  New  York  State.  That  is  our  biggest  problem 
with  this,  and  it's  like  the  brazenness  and  it's  symbolic  of  the 
power  that  these  organizations  have. 

The  relationships  we  mentioned  with  Mexico,  meeting  with  the 
new  Attorney  General,  his  comments,  his  indications  of  trying  to 
improve  the  situation,  both  to  the  Director  and  I  and  the  Attorney 
General,  appeared  to  be  very  positive,  recognizing  that  this  is  a 
huge  problem  to  restructure  a  whole  law  enforcement  community 
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and  to  be  able  to  address  an  adversary  that  has  become  so  wealthy 
and  powerful. 

So  I  would  hope  that  everybody  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  see  if  they  can  demonstrate  this  will  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time,  and  that  we  don't  throw  in  the  towel  too  early,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  it  took  us  20  or  30  years  to  get  into  many  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  to  get  out  of  them  will  probably  take  10  or  15  years.  And 
any  one  strategy,  as  the  Director  said,  if  you  read  that  strategy 
through,  that  really  covers  indepth  the  thoughts  of  the  best  people 
around  the  country  on  prevention,  enforcement,  and  rehabilitation. 
It's  a  willingness  to  get  behind  all  of  those  things,  I  guess,  philo- 
sophically and  financially,  and  recognizing  that  we're  in  this  for  a 
long-term  fight  before  we're  going  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Chabot.  ok,  thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Barr,  do  you  have  a  second  round? 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  follow  up  on  what  Mr.  Chabot  asked  about,  when  somebody 
brought  this  article  to  my  attention  this  morning  about  the  FBI 
sending  folks  down  to  Haiti  to  investigate  a  murder  there,  I 
thought  they  were  joking,  and  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  that  specifi- 
cally, Mr.  Freeh,  because  that  was,  obviously,  a  policy  decision  that 
was  made  by  the  President.  But  I  think  it  does  point  out  to  me 
something  that  is  of  concern  when  I  look  at  some  of  the  trends  in 
law  enforcement  here  and  some  of  the  downturns  that  we  see  in 
the  resources  that  are  really  being  devoted  to  critical  law  enforce- 
ment needs  in  this  country,  and  we're  engaged  in  these  sorts  of  ac- 
tivities that  necessarily  take  away  our  resources  to  fight  crime  here 
in  this  country,  worrying  about  a  murder  in  Haiti. 

We  see  a  dropoff  in  the  numbers  of  defendants  for  drug  prosecu- 
tions. We  see  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  significant  downturn  in 
the  statistics  in  the  asset  forfeiture  area,  which  I  think  is  one  of 
the  very  best,  most  effective,  and  certainly  the  most  cost-effective 
ways  that  we  can  hit  drug  traffickers  and  money  launderers  where 
it  really  hurts  them,  and  that  is  in  the  pocketbook.  And,  yet,  we're 
seeing  both  the  numbers  of  seizures,  both  direct  and  adoptive,  as 
well  as  the  amounts  of  seizures,  both  direct  and  adoptive,  drop  off 
and  at  the  same  time  we're  seeing  what  Mr.  Constantine's  graphs 
reflect,  and  that  is  an  upturn  just  over  the  last  3  years  in  drug 
usage,  particularly  among  youth.  And  I  am  concerned  about  it. 

And  I'm  just  wondering  why — and  respond  today  if  you're  famil- 
iar with  some  of  the  statistics  or,  if  you  could,  submit  some  written 
explanation  as  to  why  we  are  seeing  these  downturns  in  drug — cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  war  against  mind-altering  drugs,  and  if  there 
is  a  connection  between  that  and  the  upturn  in  drug  usage  by 
young  people. 

Mr.  Freeh.  My  understanding  is  that,  based  on  the  hearing  the 
other  day,  the  Department  is  going  to  submit  some  responses  to 
that.  I  think,  as  the  Administrator  alluded  to  earlier,  some  of  that 
decline  might  be  explained  by  many  States  passing  forfeiture  stat- 
utes, realizing  not  just  the  economics  of  it,  but  the  efficacy  in  put- 
ting as  part  of  a  criminal  program  on  a  State  level  forfeiture  provi- 
sions. In  fact,  many  of  them  have  modeled  their  statutes  after  Fed- 
eral statutes. 
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There  has  been,  too,  as  you  know,  in  the  circuit  courts,  particu- 
larly in  the  second  circuit  in  New  York,  some  decisions  of  note 
which  have  recently  and  severely  delimited  the  power  and  discre- 
tion that  prosecutors  are  given  with  respect  to  seeking  seizures, 
and  there  is  a  bill  that  the  administration  has  crafted  to  address 
certain  of  those  modifications. 

There  is  a  lack  of  resources  in  the  sense  that  there  are  less  FBI 
agents  out  there;  there  are  less  DEA  agents  out  there;  there  are 
less  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  out  there  than  a  few  years  ago.  So 
there's  probably  a  series  of  factors  which  contribute  to  those  num- 
bers. And,  as  we  all  know,  numbers  sometimes  are  deceiving.  I 
prosecuted  1  case  in  New  York  for  3V2  years,  and  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  got  the  statistic  of  1  indictment,  but  in  that  1 
indictment  we  had  over  40  defendants,  2  tons  of  heroin,  and  a  con- 
spiracy that  went  around  the  world. 

But  perhaps  the  Justice  Department  will  have  some  more  spe- 
cific facts  that  they  could  give  to  you  for  a  response. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  FBI  believes  that  asset  forfeiture  is  perhaps  the  most  important  law  enforce- 
ment tool  available  against  criminal  organizations  that  have  financially  benefitted 
from  their  criminal  activities.  The  reduction  in  seizures  and  forfeitures  over  the  past 
two  years  is  the  result  of  a  confluence  of  a  number  of  factors  including  adverse  court 
decisions,  unfavorable  public  perceptions,  states  enacting  forfeiture  laws  and  the 
lack  of  personnel  to  fully  explore  the  forfeiture  aspects  of  investigations. 

Mr.  Barr.  ok,  Mr.  Constantine. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes.  The  seizure  of  assets  I  had  talked  about 
before.  When  I,  in  my  first  6  months  with  DEA,  received  the  first 
statistical  report,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  where  the  statis- 
tics had  dropped  over  the  last  2  years,  beginning  in  1991  or  1992, 
I  believe.  I  think  it's  a  reasonable  strategy;  it  needs  balance,  but 
it's  still  got  good  objectives.  When  you  decide  that  your  strategy  is 
going  to  international  kingpins  versus  domestic  enforcement,  and 
that's  where  your  resources  are  going  to  go,  which  was  a  decision 
made  in  1990  or  1991,  you  wind  up  targeting  high-level  people  and 
you  utilize  a  tremendous  number  of  resources  trying  to  prepare  the 
case  against  them.  You're  going  to  have  lots  of  arrests,  but  you  will 
be  able  to  identify  the  top  people. 

What  we've  tried  to  do  since  that  point  in  time  is  to  try  to  put 
the  program  in  balance,  so  that  it's  not  skewed  substantially  to 
international,  but  rather  it's  balanced  between  international  and 
domestic,  and  in  doing  that  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  1994  it's  my 
understanding — and  I  have  not  seen  them  yet;  I've  just  been  told 
that — that  the  arrest  statistics  go  back  up  again.  And  you  have  to 
be  very  careful  with  this  in  law  enforcement  because  I  asked  why 
the  statistics  had  gone  down  in  the  summer  of  1994,  I  wound  up 
going  to  an  office  and  getting  a  briefing  on  our  major  cases,  and 
every  briefer  was  talking  about  statistics  and  numbers.  I  mean,  it 
was  just  obvious  to  me  that  something — "Why  are  you  presenting 
just  statistics  and  numbers?" 

Well,  they  said,  "We  heard  that  you  wanted  more  numbers."  And 
they  can  deliver  more  numbers  forever. 

And  I  think  what  you  have  to  do  is  make  sure  you  identify  who 
are  the  most  dangerous  people  internationally  or  domestically  who 
are  involved  in  the  drug  traffic,  target  them,  and  try  to  arrest 
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them.  So  that's  some  of  the  things  that  happen  in  law  enforcement 
statistics. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barr. 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I've  been  called  away  a  couple  of  times  today. 
So  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  ask  any  questions.  I'm  not  going  to 
keep  you  here  too  long,  but  I  do  have  a  few. 

I  guess  the  most  significant  one  that  hasn't  been  really  clarified 
today — and  I  was  here  long  enough  to  pick  up  on  it — is  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  ask  him  to  clarify  for  the  record,  since  this  is  our 
first  hearing  with  you,  is  it  "Constanteen"  or  is  it  "Constantine?" 

Mr.  Constantine.  It's  "Constantine,"  but  my  father  had  beat 
that  into  me  because  the  name  was  "Considine,"  I  guess  when  they 
came  over  from  Ireland,  and  somebody  changed  it.  I  suspect  my 
grandfather  couldn't  spell  was  probably  part  of  it.  I  had  thought  I 
had  gotten  it  straight,  and  I  try — I  am  less  sensitive  about  it  than 
he  was,  I  have  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well,  I  gathered  you  were  because  you  were  re- 
sponding to  both  up  here  today,  but  I  thought  the  record  ought  to 
be  made  clear.  We've  got  it  on  the  record;  it's  "Constantine." 

Mr.  Constantine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  You're  welcome. 

Now  I'm  going  to  follow  up  with  what  Mr.  Barr  said.  If  you  talk 
about  the  statistics,  certainly,  you  can  make  the  case  that  if  we're 
really  going  after  the  big  fish,  maybe  we  have  devoted  some  re- 
sources over  there,  but,  obviously,  from  what  both  you  and  Director 
Freeh  have  said,  we  have  fewer  resources,  at  least  the  FBI  does — 
and  maybe  you  do,  too — than  we  really  would  like  to  have  out 
there,  period. 

Now  the  bottom  line  I'm  concerned  about,  even  if  we  assume  that 
the  statistics  on  arrests  and  prosecutions,  and  so  forth,  are  down, 
our  asset  forfeitures  except  for  adoptive  cases  are  down,  even  if  we 
assume  they're  down  because  marginally  there  are  fewer  agents 
out  there  and  because  you're  focusing  on  the  big  fish,  where  are  the 
big  fish?  Where  are  the  arrests?  We  don't  see  that.  You  haven't  pre- 
sented them  to  us.  Maybe  these  cases  are  still  being  made,  but  you 
said,  Mr.  Constantine,  this  was  a  policy  started  in  1990-91.  I  don't 
see  them. 

Mr.  Constantine.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  I  heard  about 
when  I  first  got  my  briefing — I  had  worked  on  the  big  fish  in  the 
cocaine  traffic  in  New  York  State  since  1985  had  been  the  group 
from  Call.  So  I  was  familiar  with  all  of  the  names.  They  set  up 
their  laboratories  in  our  State,  and  they  were  the  big  distributors. 
And  we  had  seized  4  or  5  tons  of  cocaine  from  them  and  $30  or  $40 
million  in  cash  and  arrested  over  100  people. 

When  I  came  down  here,  they  gave  me  a  briefing  on  the  kingpin 
program,  and  I  knew  the  players,  and  I  said,  when  or  if  and  where 
will  we  ever  arrest  these  individuals,  and  there  was  a  big  pause  in 
the  briefing  and  there  was  a  sense  that,  because  they  are  outside 
the  United  States  and  they're  not  subject  to  extradition  or  our  con- 
trol in  other  countries,  the  ability  at  present  to  be  able  to  bring 
them  to  justice  in  the  United  States  is  almost  impossible.  Hope- 
fully, with  influence  and  assistance  in  those  countries,  they'll  be 
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brought  to  justice  in  their  own  country  because  the  crimes  are  the 
same  in  their  country  as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  But  if  we  can't  get  after  those  big  fish,  if  we 
really  can't  do  anything  more  than  indict  them,  why  should  that 
be  a  reason  why  we  don't  have  more  arrests  and  more  of  the  old 
traditional  style,  so  to  speak,  here  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  Well,  what  I've  tried  to  do  is  to  bring  it  back 
into  a  balance  since  I've  been  there  between  the  big  international 
kingpin  investigation  and  the  domestic  kingpins,  who  are  very  sub- 
stantial people.  There  are  cell  heads  from  Colombia  who  are  in  the 
United  States  that  we  have  had  major,  major  investigations  on  and 
been  fortunate  to  arrest  within  the  country,  and  there  are  whole 
groups  of  people  who  are  Americans  who  are  major  players  in  this 
who  also  deserve  attention  in  the  growing  heroin  traffic. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well,  I  could  ask  you  and  Director  Freeh  both 
the  same  question  then.  How  many  cell  heads  are  there  and  what 
percentage  of  them  have  we  arrested?  Do  you  have  any  feel  for 
that?  I  realize  that's  a  question  you  may  not  have  the  answer  for, 
but  you  must  have  some  guesstimate,  estimate,  approximation? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  number  of  that, 
Congressman,  here  presently.  It  may  exist  in  some  file  or  report, 
but  I'm  unaware  of  it. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well,  we'll  certainly  ask  those  questions  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

DEA  has  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  cell  heads  that  exist  nor  have  we  ever 
made  such  an  estimate  in  the  past.  We  are  aware  of  no  defensible  basis  on  which 
to  estimate  the  number  of  cells  even  if  we  were  to  limit  the  scope  of  such  an  esti- 
mate to  the  U.S.  and  to  Colombian  organizations. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Colombian  organizations  may  have  several  cells  located 
in  each  of  the  major  distribution  and  consumption  cities  but  the  existence  of  each 
of  these  cells  is  unknown  to  the  others  so  that  when  one  is  identified  and  taken 
down  by  law  enforcement  action  the  defendants  cannot  give  up  any  of  the  other 
cells.  DEA  has  dismantled  or  severely  immobilized  approximately  a  dozen  of  these 
cells  but  we  have  no  estimate  of  what  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  cells  this 
represents. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Do  you.  Director  Freeh,  have  any  better  idea? 
Do  you  have  a  catalog  of  the  number  of  cell  heads  in  the  United 
States  operating  here  and  the  number  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
at? 

Mr.  Freeh.  No,  I  couldn't  give  you  those  figures  today.  I  could 
tell  you  with  respect  to  our  arrest  figures,  in  1990  we  had  3,093 
arrests  in  drug-related  investigations,  4,100  informations  and  in- 
dictments, 3,400  convictions.  In  1994,  those  numbers  went  up  to 
5,700  arrests  and  locates,  5,400  indictments,  and  3,700  convictions 
and/or  pretrial  diversions.  So  with  respect  to  those  numbers,  they 
have  been  steadily — although  not  what  we  would  like  to  see  in 
terms  of  major  increases. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Those  are  drug  heads  or  just  overall  arrests  in 
the  drug  area? 

Mr.  Freeh.  These  may  be  the  bottom  boys  who  control  several 
projects  in  Shreveport,  LA.  They  may  be  multistate  cocaine  rings. 
They  may  be,  as  in  the  case  we  recently  arrested,  a  Cosa  Nostra 
conspiracy  between  New  York  and  Italy  with  Colombian  participa- 
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tion.  They're  really  a  whole  series  of  varied  cases.  I'd  be  happy  to 
break  them  for  you 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  No,  that's  all  right.  We  can  get  those  on  the 
record  somewhere  later. 

I  must  say  that  I'm  more  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  prosecu- 
tions have  fallen  ofT  than  I  am  with  the  arrests.  We  discussed  that 
with  the  Division  head  over  at  the  Department  of  Justice  last 
week.  But,  nonetheless,  you  told  us  that  you  have  3,500  special 
agents  working  directly  or  indirectly  in  drug  enforcement,  and 
you've  indicated  that  its  problem — you've  already  said  that  today — 
is  not  having  enough  resources,  not  enough  agents. 

How  many  of  these  3,500  or  how  many,  period,  are  focusing  just 
on  major  drug  trafficking  organizations  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Freeh.  All  of  our  cases  are  focusing  on  what  we  would  call 
a  major  drug  trafficking  organization,  but,  of  course,  it's  relative  in 
size.  What  I  saw  in  Colombia  yesterday,  where  they  put  together 
a  case  against  a  Jamaican  drug  trafficking  group,  those  are  the  big- 
gest people  in  two  who  are  for  that  town  major  traffickers. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  But  how  many  agents  are  there  who  don't  do 
anything  else  but  focus  on  drug  trafficking?  You've  indicated  you've 
had  to  go  to  a  scheme  in  which  quite  a  number  of  agents  are — the 
3,500  that  you  cited,  I  believe,  are  doing  diverse  things.  Drug  en- 
forcement is  part  of  what  they  do,  obviously,  but  are  there  certain 
numbers  of  your  agents  who  don't  do  anything  but  drug  work? 
That's  really  what  I  want  to  clarify. 

Mr.  Freeh.  Well,  the  agents  who  are  doing  antigang  cases  are 
doing  drug  cases  as  much  as  the  people  that  the  Administrator  has 
tracking  down  Mexican  cartels.  We're  the  only  people,  by  the  way, 
who  divide  violent  crimes  from  organized  crimes,  from  drug  crimes. 
There  is  not  a  great  variety  of  distinction  on  the  streets  between 
violent  crime  and  drug  crime.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  operation. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well,  it's  the  wholesale  drug  trafficking  that 
bothers  me  the  most.  And  when  we  say  cell  heads,  we  use  different 
terminology,  we  change  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  maybe  it 
gets  lost  in  the  translation.  I  know  we've  got  a  tremendous  amount 
of  street  crime  going  on  out  there  and  most  of  it  may  be  even  some- 
how related  to  drugs  in  some  form  or  another,  but  I'm  worried 
about  the  wholesale  drug  trafficking  in  the  country  that  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  Call  cartel  or  General  Sa,  or  whoever  is  shipping 
heroin  over  here.  And  I  want  to  be  sure  you  have  enough  agents. 
I  know  you  don't  have  enough  now,  but  I  just  want  to  be  sure  I 
can  do  everything  in  my  power  to  get  it  on  the  record  where  you 
are  with  that,  as  well  as  Mr.  Constantine,  so  we  can  go  fight  for 
more  resources  where  they  need  to  be  fought  for,  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  or  wherever.  So  that's  really  what  I  was  after. 

Let  me  move  on  to  one  other  set  of  questions  very  quickly  here 
again.  I'm  curious — and  I'll  direct  this  to  you,  Director  Freeh,  do 
you  support  the  current  distinctions  in  Federal  law  between  crack 
and  powder  cocaine  penalties  which  are  5-year  minimum 
mandatories  for  5  grams  of  crack  versus  500  grams  for  powder? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think,  speaking  as  a  former  drug  prosecu- 
tor for  10  years  and  as  a  judge,  there's  a  distinct  difference,  in  my 
view,  between  marketing  and  selling  crack  cocaine  and  selling  co- 
caine. Crack  cocaine  is,  by  definition  and  intent,  a  drug  that  is 
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more  cheaply  produced,  sold  in  smaller  quantities,  earmarked  for 
juveniles.  It  does  much  more  damage,  relatively  speaking,  than  co- 
caine. The  availability  and  the  events  of  crackhouses  make  it  a 
much  more  dangerous  drug.  It's  a  difference  between  selling  a 
semiautomatic  and  an  automatic  weapon.  I  think  there's  a  degree 
of  significance  that  justifies  an  enhanced  penalty. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Do  you  concur  in  that,  Mr.  Constantine? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Yes,  I  saw  it  in  New  York  State  when  they 
implemented  similar  laws.  It's  an  effect  of  the  drug.  It's  much  more 
addictive.  It  was  directed  and  addressed  at  poor  people,  in  my  opin- 
ion, who  have  the  least  options  in  life  and  created  the  greatest  de- 
struction in  those  communities  that  have  limited  economic  opportu- 
nities, and  that's  the  reason  that  the  laws  were  put  in  place.  I 
think  they're  reasonable. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Let  me  ask  some  questions  real  briefly  on  how 
you're  coordinating  some  things  that  go  on.  I  understand  there's  a 
lot  more  cooperation;  you  both  stressed  this  at  one  time  or  another 
in  your  testimonies,  either  in  verbal  form  or  in  the  written  form. 

Director  Freeh,  you've  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  drug  in- 
telligence. What  is  the  role  of  the  National  Drug  Intelligence  Cen- 
ter in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Freeh.  The  role  is  to  deliver  to  the  consumers,  who  are  our 
respective  employees  and  ourselves,  strategic  drug  organization  in- 
formation; that  is,  information  about  a  group  that  may  be  present 
or  about  to  be  present  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Mexican 
groups,  the  European  groups,  including  African  groups  from  Nige- 
ria, for  instance,  including  Peruvian  groups,  including  Chinese 
groups.  Their  purpose  is  to  give  us  strategic  organizational  intel- 
ligence as  opposed  to  tactical  intelligence.  We  don't  want  to  know 
when  the  727  is  landing;  we  want  to  know  where  the  727  is  being 
bought  and  paid  for  and  serviced  and  what  organizations  are  using 
it  to  transport  drugs  and  money. 

And  we  have  been  concerned  about  the  quality  of  that  product. 
We  have  done  a  fairly  extensive  review,  both  of  the  agencies.  We 
have  some  recommendations  we're  now  considering.  We  would  like 
to  discipline  that  organization  to  produce  that  kind  of  a  product 
which  is  nowhere  else  available  in  our  respective  agencies. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Without  the  existence  of  NDIC,  how  would  stra- 
tegic drug  intelligence  be  gathered  would  the  FBI  do  it? 

Mr.  Freeh.  We  would  gather  it  using  the  same  resources,  the 
same  analysts,  the  same  people.  I  think  there  is  such  a  critical 
need  for  it  that  we're  driven  by  the  kinds  of  cases  we  have  to  work 
to  find  that  product.  We  find  that  out  there.  That's  what  it  was  in- 
tended for,  and  we  have  some  ideas  as  to  how  to  make  it  more 
available. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Constantine,  there  was  a  question  asked  of 
you  a  moment  ago  by  Mr.  Chabot,  I  believe,  that  went  into  elabo- 
rate discussion,  which  I  appreciated,  on  the  interdiction  with  re- 
spect to  drugs  coming  into  Mexico  on  these  727's  you  mentioned  in 
your  testimony. 

Do  we  have  adequate  resources  of  the  armed  services,  or  what- 
ever source  in  the  air,  to  try  to  intercept  information  on  this?  You 
told  us  that  there  are  problems  following  the  727's  with  the  type 
of  aircraft  we  use.  Do  we  have  enough  to  know  when  they're  com- 
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ing  into  Mexico  in  the  first  place,  regardless  of  what  the  capabili- 
ties of  Mexico  are?  I  think  that's  our  duty  to  do  that  right  now.  I 
think  that's  one  of  the  things  we're  doing,  isn't  it,  trying  to  gain 
that  information  in  the  air? 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  In  that  particular  investigation,  the  aspects  of 
the  operation,  I  think  I'd  rather  discuss  with  you  personally  some 
of  the  resources  we  have  available  to  us  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  All  right,  that  would  be  fine.  I  have  no  problem 
if  that  needs  to  be  off  the  record  or  in  a  closed  hearing,  but  it  is 
important  to  us  to  know  that  we  are  able  to  do  this.  We  need,  I 
know,  very  badly  to  get  at  that,  and  that's  a  real  deficiency  poten- 
tially there. 

And  I'm  interested,  also,  in  knowing  about  the  question,  while 
I'm  with  you,  Mr.  Constantine,  of  this  Thai  situation.  We  have  now, 
as  I  understand  it  from  your  testimony,  gotten  10  different — or  at 
least  it  looks  like  10  different — cases  made  in  Thailand  against 
some  of  these  folks  who  were  distributing  for  the  Shan  operation, 
and  they're  major  drug  traffickers  and  they're  under  some  indict- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

What  are  our  chances  based  on  past  history  of  getting  those  folks 
actually  brought  over  here  for  trial? 

Mr.  Constantine.  Well,  one  of  the  individuals  previously  had 
been,  in  essence,  removed  from  Thailand  and  wound  up  being  part 
of  the  investigation  in  the  Eastern  District.  I  have  met  with  the 
people  who  are  in  the  law  enforcement  community  from  Thailand. 
They,  as  I  said,  cooperated  extensively  in  this  investigation,  at 
great  risk  to  their  own  lives  in  some  of  these  areas.  They  have  indi- 
cated that  they  think  that  these  individuals  should  come  back  to 
the  United  States  and  there  is  a  sense  that  they  very  well  may 
come  back,  especially,  as  I  understand  it,  eight  of  them  who  are  not 
Thai  citizens.  So  they  would  have  little  standing  to  be  able  to  fight 
the  extradition.  But  many  times  when  you  get  in  different  coun- 
tries, it  is  kind  of  painfully  slow  as  these  processes  take  place. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well,  I  know  that  it  is,  and  I  understand  that 
very  much,  and  I  know  how  much  you  are  working  at  it  and  also. 
Director  Freeh,  how  much  the  FBI  is  working  at  it. 

In  your  testimony — and  I'm  going  to  wrap  up  with  this,  unless 
there's  some  burning  question  out  there  we  haven't  asked — you've 
indicated  that  we've  got  new  cooperation  with  DEA  and  FBI,  and 
you  have  FBI  agents  abroad,  including  in  Bangkok  and  in  Mexico 
and  elsewhere.  Are  they  working  under  the  supervision  or  the  di- 
rection of  the  DEA  in  that  head  office  or  how  do  they  report?  What 
is  their  relationship? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  That's,  to  me,  an  important  administrative  to 
make  it  happen. 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Resolution  No.  6,  which  was  the  resolution  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Investigative  Policy,  specifically  required  that  those  agents 
would  be  reporting  to  the  DEA  attache  with  respect  to  agents  as- 
signed to  drug-related  cases.  They  may  help  and  assist  in  FBI 
cases,  but  their  primary  responsibility  in  terms  of  reporting  and  as- 
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signments  is  to  the  DEA  attache.  That's  what's  different  and  that's 
what  we  all  think  is  going  to  make  for  a  much  more  coordinated 
approach  over  there. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Do  you  have  FBI  offices  in  these  locations  and 
have  them  reporting  to  two  different  offices  or  are  they  agents  who 
are  there  who  primarily  work  under  DEA,  but  when  you  have  a 
special  reason  from  Washington,  you  get  hold  of  them  and  say, 
"Hey,  I've  got  something  that's  not  drug-related  that  we  want  you 
to  do."?  How  does  that  work? 

Mr.  Freeh.  In  the  offices  that  you  mentioned,  they  are  in  DEA 
space.  They  report  to  the  DEA  attache.  They  are  not  supposed  to 
be  doing  FBI-related  cases  unless  that's  agreed  upon  and  coordi- 
nated. Their  primary  function  is  to  help  staff  FBI  drug  cases,  but 
to  do  it  in  coordination  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  DEA 
agent.  It's  not  a  separate  office. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  OK.  So  it's  their  primary  mission,  actually,  to 
help  to  do  the  drug  cases 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  [continuing].  And  they  get  other  assignments  as 
they  come  along?  One  of  the  real  concerns  I  had  was  whether  they 
really  had  a  primary  mission,  and 

Mr.  Freeh.  They're  not  supposed  to  have  other  assignments  ex- 
cept drug  assignments. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  All  right.  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Is  it  under  consideration  to  do  that  in  other  places  besides  those 
three  locations  or  is  this 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  there's  four  other  countries  that  we  mention 
in  Resolution  No.  6. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  All  right.  I  appreciate  that  very  much  all  the 
way  around.  Has  anybody  else  got  any  questions?  I  don't  want  to 
keep  these  gentlemen  much  longer,  and  I  had  not  asked  questions 
earlier. 

Mr.  Scott,  yes,  certainly.  We're  not  going  to  put  the  clock  on  here, 
but  I  will  admonish  you  not  to  be  very  long  because  we  really  want 
to  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  the  crack  cocaine  disparity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  make  sure  we've  got  the  same  fact  basis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sentencing  Commission,  500  grams  of  powder  co- 
caine generally  produces  2,500  to  5,000  doses.  In  contrast,  5  grams 
of  crack  cocaine  produces  10  to  50  doses.  Five  hundred  grams  of 
powder  cocaine  cost  between  $32,000  and  $50,000.  In  contrast,  5 
grams  of  crack  cocaine  costs  between  $225  and  $750.  Is  that — do 
you  agree  with  those  numbers?  I  mean  just  kind  of  generally. 

Mr.  CONSTANTINE.  I  haven't  seen  them.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK.  Well,  the  idea  being  that  if  you're  talking  about 
a  differential  about  selling  crack  and  selling  cocaine,  that  my  be  le- 
gitimate, but,  I  mean,  you've  got  doses  that — 5  grams  is  almost 
possession  versus  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  powder.  It 
seems  to  me  if  you're  going  to  talk  about  selling  10,000  dollars' 
worth  of  crack  versus  10,000  dollars'  worth  of  powder,  then  maybe 
you  might  want  a  differential,  but  the  idea  that  you'd  get,  for  about 
500  dollars'  worth  of  crack  and  you're  selling  20,000  dollars'  worth 
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of  powder,  you've  got  a  5-year  mandatory  for  the  crack  and  you  can 
get  probation  for  the  powder. 

Mr.  Freeh.  I  think  the  Sentencing  Commission,  which  currently 
has  guidehnes  which  differentiate  in  terms  of  punishment  between 
the  drugs — it's  under  review  now  and  they  may  change  that,  but 
I  think  that  assessment  is  not  based  so  much  on  the  profitabiHty 
of  deaUng  in  one  versus  the  other  as  to  the  devastating  impact  that 
one  drug  has  as  opposed  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  guess  my  question  was  that  you  understood  how 
much  difference  they  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Freeh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK.  The  other — Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  get  Mr. 
Constantine  to  send  me  a  list  of  cases  where  the  exclusionary  rule 
interfered  with  your  ability  to  fulfill  your  mission,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

And  I  guess  a  final  question — this  may  take  a  minute,  and  the 
effort  that  you've  had  where  you  have  focused  on  an  area  that  actu- 
ally resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  drugs  in  that  area, 
do  you  have  examples  of  that  where  you've  gone  in,  cleaned  it  up, 
and,  at  least  by  anecdotal  evidence,  you  have  found  that  you  have 
disrupted  the  supply  so  much  that  you  have  had  a  significant  effect 
on  the  price  of  the  drugs  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Constantine.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  now,  Congress- 
man, is  the  supply  is  almost  unlimited  in  cocaine.  In  the  case  of 
heroin,  not  only  has  the  price  not  gone  up,  despite  all  of  our  efforts, 
but  the  price  has  gone  down  from  1970  prices  while  the  purity  has 
increased.  Probably  one  of  the  few  measures 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  if  we  can't  find  an  example  of  where  we've  fo- 
cused and  spent  a  bundle  of  money  and  had  an  effect  on  the  price, 
I  mean,  are  we  rowing  upstream  where  we  can't  get  there  from 
here? 

Mr.  Constantine.  No,  that's  not  true.  I  think  there  are  things 
that  you  can  do.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  letter  from  that 
little  old  lady  in  Washington  who  has  drug  peddlers  standing  on 
her  corner  selling  dope  and  she's  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  house,  I 
see  it  as  our  responsibility  in  society  to  give  that  woman  some  free- 
dom, and  if  that  means  investigating  those  individuals,  arresting 
them,  and  sending  them  to  prison,  and  stabilizing  that  neighbor- 
hood for  a  period  of  time,  I  think  that's  a  positive  result.  And  there 
have  been  numbers  of  communities  where  we  have  moved  in  and 
targeted  some  of  the  violent  drug  gang  activities,  arrested  the  right 
individual,  and  the  violent  crime  rate  has  dropped  substantially  for 
a  period  of  time  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Scott.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  examples  that  I'd  be  looking 
for,  where  your  efforts  actually  made  a  difference,  because  if  you 
arrested  the  one  guy  on  the  corner  and  somebody  else  comes  the 
next  week  and  stands  on  the  corner,  then,  you  know,  you're  kind 
of  spinning  your  wheels. 
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Mr.  Const ANTiNE.  OK. 
[The  information  follows:] 

The  following  are  examples  of  effects  resulting  from  coordinated  and  targeted 
drug  enforcement  efforts: 

In  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  when  a  major  crack  cocaine  trafTicking  organization 
was  dismantled  by  the  work  of  DEA  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  authorities, 
the  911  calls  from  those  neighborhoods  under  siege  fell  by  95  percent. 

In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  again  as  the  result  of  DEA  working  with  local  offi- 
cers, the  murder  rate  in  that  city  fell  by  almost  50  percent  after  enforcement  actions 
were  taken  against  several  drug  gangs. 

In  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  crime  rate  dropped  significantly  after  enforcement  ac- 
tion by  a  DEA  State  and  Local  Task  Force.  The  investigation  resulted  in  the  dis- 
mantlement of  a  crack  cocaine  trafficking  organization  that  was  responsible  for  as 
many  as  15  murders. 

Galveston  County,  Texas,  had  suffered  26  juvenile  homicides  in  1994,  giving  the 
county  the  highest  rate  per  population  of  juvenile  homicides  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
Efforts  by  a  DEA  Mobile  Enforcement  Team  working  with  State  and  local  officers 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  80  defendants  from  three  gangs  who  were  dealing  drugs. 
The  murder  rate  dropped  precipitously. 

Mr.  ScOTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Scott. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  have  anything  else? 

I'd  just  like  to  comment  on  a  couple  of  quick  things  and  then 
we'll  close.  And  one  of  them  is  that — it  may  not  be  appropriate  in 
open  hearings,  but  at  some  point,  I  would  like  to  have  a  discus- 
sion— maybe  even  if  the  members  of  the  committee  want  to,  we  can 
go  do  it  in  a  closed  session — about  the  capabilities  technically  that 
some  of  these  drug  cartels  have  and  about  our  own  interdiction  ca- 
pabilities. I  think  we  as  Members  of  Congress  need  to  understand 
that.  And,  again,  we'll  see  how  many  Members  are  interested  in 
having  a  closed  hearing  on  that  subject.  We'll  maybe  do  it  com- 
pletely off  the  record  with  that  understanding. 

Second,  any  questions  anybody  wants  to  submit  for  the  record — 
and  we  certainly  will  submit  some  to  you — I  hope  you  can  answer. 
I  know  there  are  many  that  you  don't  have  on  the  fingertips. 

And  last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  efforts  we're  going  to  make  in  the  drug  area.  It's 
really  important  to  me.  And  I  know  today  we  had  a  few  people  in 
the  audience  and  some  public  attention,  but  I  don't  think  that  the 
war  on  drugs  is  getting  the  profile  it  needs  to  have  in  the  public 
eye  right  now.  I  think  that  is  really,  really  a  problem  for  you  and 
for  me  and  for  everybody  else.  And  we  need,  in  order  to  get  the  re- 
sources and  to  get  the  support  necessary,  we  need  to  point  out  to 
the  public  exactly  where  we're  successful  and  where  we're  not,  and 
if  there's  some  things  where  we  can't  quite  bring  it  out  and  be  pub- 
lic about  it,  then  so  be  it,  but  let's  get  out  what  we  can.  One  of  my 
purposes  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  is  to  do  what  we  have 
to  do  to  make  the  public  aware  of  where  we  have  to  go  from  here 
and  what  the  mountain  is  that  we  have  to  climb.  That  mountain 
may  be  pretty  steep,  but  it's  one  everybody  knows  we  must  get  up. 
That  will  be,  I  know,  something  you  are  both  interested  in,  and 
there  will  be  other  witnesses,  but  any  support  efforts  that  you  can 
give  us  in  that  regard,  any  suggestions,  will  be  welcome. 

And,  last.  Director  Freeh,  we  are  going  to  have  some  other  hear- 
ings with  you  over  other  FBI  matters.  We  want  to  do  general  over- 
sight, and  I'd  like  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  a  lot 
of  other  criminal  law  activities  besides  the  war  on  drugs. 
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Thank  you  both  for  spending  the  time  today.  You  spent  a  little 
longer  than  I  think  you  anticipated  or  that  I  did,  but  thank  you. 
It  was  a  very  important  hearing. 

This  hearing  is  then  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:38  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 
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